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With The Editor 


Who Blundered Away the 
Packing Trade Pact? 


The outbreak of the packing house 
strike at the very dawn of the day of 
peaceful resumption of work, pending 
the arbitration agreed upon, is a pitiful 
tragedy to all concerned. 
truce. 


It was a just 
Every one was in high spirits 
over the triumph.of common sense and 
goodfellowship under sane leadership. 
It looks 
blunder, 
At 


best, a surprising carelessness on the 


When “somebody blundered.” 
than a 
though a tremendously serious one. 


like nothing more 


employers’ side and much too hot haste 
upon the part of the unions were re- 
sponsible for precipitating upon the 
country this needless renewal of a most 
Why 


pearance of the “discrimination” out- 


menacing struggle. every ap- 
lawed by the agreement was not avoided 
in taking back the striking workmen, is 
a question the packers should answer in 
Why the 
union leaders did not pass up to the 


defense of their good faith. 


packers themselves their demand for an 
explanation of the action of their sub- 
Mr. 
his good name and hitherto level head 
to explain. Hard pressed as he may have 


ordinates, Donnelly owes it to 


been by the hot-heads, his previous re- 
sistance of their opposition to his con- 
cededly honest and well balanced lead- 
ership put him under bonds to do again 
what he had done before. Rather than 
vield to them, against his judgment, if 
he did, he might far better have re- 





signed, as Henry White did the secre- 
taryship of the Garment Makers under 
similar circumstances. 

Any well-grounded suspicion of hav- 
ing taken mere tricky, strategical ad- 
vantage of the truce will cost either 
side not only the loss of public favor, 
but the severest penalty that impatient 
popular indignation can visit upon such 
guilt. 

Labor Issues in Party Platforms 
and Candidates 

Live labor issues, which have more of 
the real life of the people in them and 
seriously affect more lives than any or 
all others, are conspicuous in both party 
The 


nearest approach to them was ventured 


platforms only by their absence. 


by the Democrats. In the platitudes with 
which their plank began, they were no 
more rash than the Republicans. Their 
competitors for the labor vote had been 
so bold at Chicago as to declare ‘“‘com- 
binations when lawfully formed for 
lawful purposes are alike entitled to the 
the With full 
equal courage it was asserted at St. 
Louis that “Capital and labor ought not 


protection of laws.” 


to be enemies,” “are necessary to each 
other,” should have their “just rights,” 
those of labor being “no less sacred 
But not 


content with these flat-footed assertions, 


than the rights of capital.” 


the unterrified Democracy bravely de- 
termined to go the Grand Old Party 
one better. But their flat foot becomes 


sensitively tender footed as they ap- 
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proach the contested ground. This is 
the way they walk delicately up to it: 
“Constitutional guarantees are violated 
whenever any citizen is denied the right 
to labor, acquire and enjoy property, or 
inclination 
may determine.” This far-away look 


reside where interests or 


toward Colorado has a dangerously 
near-sighted squint askance the closed 
shop. Anent which the Boston Trans- 
script already warns them after this 
fashion: “It will be surprising if those 
who meant to stand on one end only of 
this plank, do not find the other end tip- 
ping up, with annoying frequency and 
ease.” For, as is well added, “Here is 
verified again the old difficulty of for- 
mulating rules of freedom for one class 
or emergency, which it is not desired 
to have applied to other people in re- 
verse situations.” 

Eight years ago it looked as though 
labor issues had, very crudely and par- 
tially, to be sure, but nevertheless actu- 
ally, gotten hold of at least the organi- 
zation of the Democratic party. Now 
that its and 
their outside allies are more surely in 
the saddle, so much of the labor vote 
as has been traditionally following in 
its train is very likely to be dislodged by 


commercial constituents 


what will seem to most working men a 
reactionary policy, dangerous to their 
But there will be far less 
choice, for them at least, between the 
old party platforms than for the past 
two campaigns. 


interests. 


As between the two candidates, one 
is a far better known quantity than the 
other. For a while the state judge has 
rendered decisions which show a fair 
attitude toward labor, the ‘President 
acted decisively on a country-wide scale 
for the right of organized labor to na- 
tional recognition, in a court of arbi- 


tration appointed by the executive, and 
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also in instituting his own investigation 
of the critical Colorado _ situation 
through the department of Commerce 
and Labor. 

But the tendency of even the more 
conservative labor voters may prove to 
be away from their former affiliation 
with either party, and to be set this 
once at least, toward a party of protest. 
Political action of some sort certainly 
cannot be much longer delayed as a 
definite labor policy. If it begins in 
this campaign by largely increasing the 
Socialist vote, it by no means follows 
Here, as 
in England, trades unionists are sure to 


that it will continue to do so. 


try the balance of power policy..before 
resorting to the expediency of an inde- 
pendent labor party, much less irre- 
trievably to commit themselves to radi- 
cal socialism. Unless driven to desper- 
ation by the force tactics of the so- 
called “Citizens’ Alliance” of the Colo- 
rado type, or the ‘Employers’ Associa- 
tion” of the Parry type, the conserva- 
tive trade union and the 
sturdy common-sense and _ public-spir- 
ited citizenship of the rank and file of 
American 


leadership 


labor will be sure to hold 
“the movement” steadily in line with a 
safe but increasingly powerful policy 
toward “industrial politics.” 
State the Closed Shop Issue Be- 
fore Deciding It 

The press-forum for free discussion 
and the open field for industrial action 
so far offer far more advantageous op- 
portunities to decide intelligently and 
justly the critical “closed-shop” issue 
than either politics or the courts yet 
promise. Both parties, perhaps more 
wisely than the courts, find discretion 
the better part of their valor. Certain 
judges have the temerity of their pre- 
conceived convictions to far-fetch this 
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issue into their decisions of cases which 
neither directly involve nor are to be de- 
termined by it. Only when cases come 
before them which will test the legality 
of the “closed-shop” principle as prac- 
ticed by combinations of employers, will 
the validity and applicability of the one- 
sided judgments thus far handed down 
appear. Then the tetering proclivities 
of rulings formulated to meet one class 
of emergencies, but not yet “applied to 
other people in reverse situations” will 
be as surely and keenly felt as the tip- 
ping up of political platform planks, of 
which we are warned above. 

The National 
Monthly Review for July presents a 
symposium of answers to the question, 
“Ts the Closed Shop Illegal and Crim- 
inal?” which goes far and away deeper 
into the statement of the two-sided case 
to be settled than any court or party 
has yet been able or perhaps willing to 
do. The National Civic Federation is 
to be commended and congratulated in 


Civic Federation’s 


rendering a service so valuable as its 
to be 
who reads it, or the careful summary of 
it presented in another column. 


symposium will strike everyone 


Turn On The Light: The 
People Do The Rest 
McClure’s Magazine and Lincoln 


Steffens are not only putting city after 
city and state after state under obliga- 
tion to them for helping to scorch the 
brand of traitor and felon upon the men 
who have been selling them out to the 
highest bidder, but are spreading a 
country-wide “awakening” of con- 
science and a genuine “revival of relig- 
ion” in citizenship. No one outside the 
personal knowledge of the facts in the 
local situation can realize what it means 
to have the beginning of the end made 


sure. Those only who are in at the be- 
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ginning know how dim and distant is 
the hope of being in at the death. There 
is darkness that can be felt, but for a 
while it is impossible to make others 
feel it. Indeed, others are made to be- 
lieve that the “reformers” are the con- 
spirators against these good citizens 
who pose as angels of light all the 
while they are doing what can be done 
only under the cover of keeping the 
people in the dark. But when the light 
really begins to be turned on the game 
is up. The 
republic” are playing their last cards 
in Chicago. The boldest of them have 
left their country for their city’s good, 
standing by the old 


traction “‘enemies of the 


while those still 
way of playing the game that was un- 
loaded upon them are non-residents at 
a safe distance. 

The lingering gang of politico-com- 
mercial brigands, whose brazen pose as 
reputable business men Mr. Steffens ex- 
poses as mercilessly as truthfully, show 
symptoms of broken back. While their 
newspaper organ prematurely flopped 
its national party politics, for the same 
obviously local reasons their “bank”’ re- 
mains “strictly bi-partisan,” as the Chi- 
cago Tribune observes. 

Here, as everywhere, the only real 
problem is how to turn on the light, for 
when that is done brightly and long 
enough the people surely, if slowly, will 
do the rest. 

Hands On, Not Off 

The Georgia Industrial Association is 
refreshingly frank. In the primeval 
innocence of its infant industries, the 
cotton goods manufacturers naively feel 
no reason why they should not say, 
“those of us whio are familiar with laws 
restricting the hours of labor, rules lim- 
iting the number of apprentices, etc., are 
going to use every effort to be freed 


One of 


from legislation of this sort.” 
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them, evidently in memory of the good 
old times, declares: ‘“‘What we need in 
the South is laws to make people work ; 
not laws to make them idlers.””. What- 
ever measure of fact may underlie the 
latter remark, it surely cannot furnish 
basis for the non-intervention of law 
with the shameless abuse of little chil- 
dren by too early and long work in the 
mills. In speaking before the Ameri- 
can Academy of. Political and Social 
Science on “The New South’s Rare Op- 
portunity,” Mr. Hayes Robbins of 
Massachusetts well said: “The keynote 
it not ‘hands off!’ but ‘hands on.’ The 
only place in the United States where 
the idea of protecting little children has 
made practically no impression as stat- 
ute law is the new industrial South. If 
long hours and child labor become the 
fixed conditions of success, the whole 
field of competitive industry must even- 
tually come down to that basis. The 
real test of the South is not the size of 
the profits of its mills in the next five 
years, but the quality of southern citizen- 
ship in the next five years. Improve- 
ment of industrial methods would not 
destroy southern mill profits, but the use 
of child labor must be restricted.” 


Admit Workers to Welfare 
Work 


Replete with pictures and packed full 
of valuable descriptions of current un- 
dertakings, the Civic Federation's hand- 
book of its recent conference on employ- 
ers’ welfare work presents a fund of in- 
formation and suggestions never before 
made available in such small compass. 
Employers, managers, social secretar- 
ies from all over the country attended 
the conference, which was held last 
spring in New York, meager accounts 
of which appeared in the press at that 


time. The full significance of the occa- 








sion, the interesting side lights on the 
methods, spirit and reasons for success 
or failure of special lines of work were 
brought out in the interplay of discus- 
sion and exchange of opinion. The 
proceedings are published in full in the 
hand-book. 

We wish that there was more evi- 
dence of taking the employes into con- 
sultation. The list of persons who at- 
tended the conference contains only the 
names of officers of the companies and 
corporations, together with the social 
secretaries. Apparently not a single 
representative of the workingmen was 
there. Descriptions of the welfare 
work at certain places, however, shows 
that there is an element of democratic 
feeling and of hearty cooperation on 
the part of the employes, both in mak- 
ing suggestions and in the actual man- 
agement of the shop and its betterment 
features. For real and permanent suc- 
cess that is worth while, we believe 
such things to be essential. An 
account will soon be published in ‘THE 
Commons of a concern where the dem- 
ocratic spirit seems to be supplemented 
by a very real share in running the af- 
fairs of the shop by the employes. 


Samuel Milton Jones 


To cross the ocean in the steerage 
of an emigrant ship, to requite his 
Welsh parents by helping them from 
babyhood eke out the slender existence 
of a quarry worker and small farmer, 
to carve honest success out of the fierce 
competition of the oil fields, to amass a 
fortune by inventive genius and justly 
generous business policy, and to acquire 
a rarely liberal education with the help 
of only thirty weeks’ schooling, is 
achievement enough to crown any life 
with success. This much he had ac- 

complished at forty-six years of age- 
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But it was only the standing room upon 
the earth upon which he wrought out 
the amazing self-conquest and conquest 
of other hearts in the incredibly short 
span of his twelve remaining 
Just where almost every 
stops growing he began. 


years. 
other man 
Where others 
think they have earned ease, he felt and 
assumed a whole life full of new obli- 
gations. The wealth which possesses 
those who toilfully acquire it was the 
means of dispossessing him of any 


What 


binds others freed him. The power over 


pride in it or subserviency to it. 


men which money gives put him under 
bonds to love and serve every man, wo- 
man and child. 

It was the Golden Rule which made 
him and hate the rule of gold. 
Men meant so much more to him than 


fear 


money that his possessions and admin- 
istration of it for others’ benefit became 
the burden and perplexity of his life. 
So identified the and the 
toiling masses was this man of 


with poor 
wealth 
that he was recognized by them as one 
of them, and as better able to under- 
stand and voice their sorrows and as- 
pirations than they did or could them- 
selves. Only what he was at home and in 
shop suggested him for office to others, 
but not to himself. After only four 
years of this life among them, he was 
four times in succession called upon to 
be mayor of Toledo’s people by such 
mandatory majorities as to command 
his obedience and to paralyze both party 
organizations, which could say or do 
nothing against him. Dying at fifty- 
eight, he was followed from the city 
hall to the lawn of his home, and thence 
to his grave by a whole city full of sor- 
rowing folk, moved as no community 
has been since Lincoln died. No school- 
were heard and 
Not a 


man, his messages 


hung upon by the multitude. 
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poet, his songs were on the lips of the 
workers, who sang their loving tribute 


to his life in his own words as they 
gathered around his silent form and 


The old, old Golden Rule 
that had become so visionary as to be 
practically banished from the market in 
which men buy and sell, and bargain 


open grave. 


for each others’ wages and work, was 
received again at his hand, not only as 
a new gospel, but as the sign by which 
the people could reconquer their rights 
and win the liberty of love. 


The Man of the Golden Rule 


To be associated in thousands of 
minds with so old a rule of life, almost 
as intimately as he who formulated it 
2,000 years ago, ought to be as startling 
to all of us as it was sadly surprising 
to him. He simply took seriously what 
others held only ideally, if not face- 
tiously. Others professed it, he believed 
it. Others said it could not be done. 
He did it. Others preached and talked 
and sang about it. He went about 
everywhere, not only talking and sing- 
ing, but doing and being the thing itself. 
He 
Others did 
it here and there where convenient and 


Others remembered it sometimes. 
never seemed to forget it. 
easy. He did it everywhere, even in 
trade, politics and religion, where it is 
hardest to do it, and even to his avowed 
foes. So rare was it to find anyone ac- 
tually living and working by this 
Golden Rule that he became a marked 
man for being and doing what he sup- 
posed everyone was expected to be and 
do. Yet he was prepared to be sus- 
pected of cant and posing by those who 
were in business only for themselves. 
3ut he suffered in silence when those 
who professed, and even preached, the 
same “rule of faith and practice” stood 


more and more aloof from him, and 
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even opposed the very applications of it 
which drew the people to him. 

Thus he became known not merely as 
a Golden Rule man, but The Golden 
Rule man, almost as though there were 
no other. So wide apart have fallen 
the terms of the “common rule of faith 
and practice!” Nevertheless, as Phil- 
lips Brooks said, “We should not think 
Christianity has failed because it has so 
But if it 
ever succeeds, it will only be because 


seldom or never been tried 


many another becomes what ‘Golden 


Rule Jones” was. 
What to be in Business For 


It was in the winter of 1894, only two 
years after Mr. Jones had come to To- 
ledo, that the writer was summoned to 
his aid in helping him hold a series of 
public meetings, which he called in a 
church, to discuss the ethics of Jesus in 
The 


power of money over men, the impov- 


relation to industry and trade. 


erishment brought by wealth to its pos- 


sessors, the destruction of persons 
wrought by the abuse of property had 
him. In his re- 


begun to appal 


action toward “The rule,” unlike Fran- 
cis in the thirteenth century, this Twen- 
tieth Century Franciscan could neither 
find self renunciation nor discharge 
himself of the obligation involved in the 
possession of property so easily as by 
renouncing it and ridding himself of it. 
With all the ideality of the medieval 
mystic, yet with all the practicality of 
the thoroughly modern business man he 
was, Mr. Jones then found himself 
grappling with the issue between prop- 
erty and persons, which is the ethical 
trazedy of modern life, and the self- 
stultification of much of its religion. 
He had just nailed on his factory wall 
this notice, painted on a piece of tin, 


“Rule governing this shop: ‘Whatso- 
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ever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them’.” The 
next Christmas he issued to his shop- 
mates his greetings of peace and zood 
will, enclosing the company’s check for 
5 per cent of the amount which had 
been paid each man in wages from the 
because “We 
ought to try to carry out in every way 


beginning of the year, 
that we can the spirit of the Golden 
Rule that we profess to believe in, and 
we are very happy to say that the in- 
terest you have shown in your work is 
the most conclusive proof that you, 
too, believe that the Golden Rule is ap- 
plicable to the affairs of everyday life.” 
In the still more remarkable letter is- 
sued on the following Washington’s 
birthday, and written “that there should 
be a more perfect understanding of the 
purposes of carrying on the business of 
the company by all that are engaged in 
the work, in order to insure the suc- 
cess that will come to all of us if we 
each do our share toward it,” Mr. Jones 
made the following noteworthy declara- 
tion of what he, at least, was in busi- 
ness for. “There is only one true and 
right reason why this or any other 
business should live a minute, and that 
reason is to do good. No matter how 
much some may sneer at the statement, 
it is and always will be true just the 
same. This business never has been, is 
not now, nor never will be run simply 
to make money for those in charge of 
We 


have tried to do justice to every man, 


it, otherwise called the owners. 


the men that do the work, the men that 
sell the goods and the men that use 
them. 
because it is right that we should keep 
on trying to do right all the way to the 


We are going to keep trying, 


cemetery, no matter how many others 
When he lay dying these 
twelve years afterwards, he kept mur- 


do wrong. 
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muring to himself, “He that endureth 
to the end.” And the last word he said 
to the one nearest akin to him was, 
“Say it in Welsh, ‘He that endureth to 
the end’.” 

What higher end is there for which 
to endure? None suggested itself to 
any of us who sat on his home porch 
the other day while his shop mates and 
the mighty multitude of fellow workers 
paid him their overwhelming tribute of 
affection. What is there in the money 
to be made by exploiting or making 
enemies of such men as these to com- 
pensate for the loss of thus loving and 
being loved? If Samuel M. Jones, the 
employer, has done nothing more than 
prove industry to be the sphere in 
which the most soul-satisfying relation- 
established 


ships of life can be ancl 


maintained, he will have achieved the 
greatest service rendered by his genera- 


tion to the world. 
Making Citizenship Religious 


Mayor Jones’ public career. zrew 
naturally and opened out legitimately, 
if not almost inevitably, from his pri- 
vate life. He became to the city, as 
mayor, what he was as a man to his fel- 
low men. He not only carried into of- 
fice and carried out in public policy as 
far as he could the ideals of his personal 
and business life, but he accepted pub- 
lic office only because he regarded it as 
one of the neediest and most effective 
spheres for proclaiming and realizing 
the highest ideals. As simply and genu- 
inely as he lived out and loved in those 
ideals at home and in the shop, just so 
naturally and manfully he made them 
the issues of his campaigns and: the 
policy of his administration. His stump 
speeches were actually referred to by 
the people as “preaching.” 
were stung at political meetings with all 


His songs 
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the fervor of hymns. Something of 
that social joy and fellowship that 
characterized a genuine revival of re- 
ligion pervaded his mass meetings. The 
mayor’s office in the city hall became a 
pantheon upon whose walls were en- 
shrined the faces, the songs and the 
prophecies of the heralds of the new 
time and the better day. In the city of 
the Golden Rule Mayor, as in Savon- 
arola’s Florence, citizenship will be 
looked back upon as having begun to 
be religious. 

Sorry proof of what it lacks of be- 
ing such could hardly be cited than the 
advertising circular issued by a Toledo 
stock jobber 


advising investment in 


street railway stock because of the 


sharp advance which the mayor’s im- 
pending death would be sure to cause 
in its value. And yet the man who 
stood between this stock and the appre: 
ciation of its value did so by virtue o1 
holding that “what Toledo desires and 
ought to have is the best possible serv- 
ice from the street cars at the lowest 
possible cost that is consistent with just 
I believe 
that if on both sides we are more true 


dealing for all concerned. 
to duty there will be less need to stand 
for our rights, and by paying our ob- 
ligations we shall find our partners 
making a better effort to give ‘us a fair 
deal.” 
A Humanizing Common De- 
nominator 

Still higher and farther reaching was 
the 
mayor and the man of all its people 
He did it by be- 
lieving profoundly in “all the people.” 
He would discriminate against none. 


real contribution which Toledo’s 


made to Democracy. 
When the law was to be executed he in- 


tended that all should obey it if any 
were expected to. For nothing was he 
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s® severely criticized as for this even- 
handed insistence upon one law and one 
judgment for all. His lack of faith in 
the value and the virtue of forceful con- 
straint perhaps more fairly laid him 
The the 
police court, upon whose bench he oc- 


open to criticism. dock of 
casionally sat, may not yet be wholly 
ready to be constrained by the justice 
of love which he administered there. 
But 
sentence of forgiveness sinned no more. 
No tenderer heart paid the full tribute 
of a better life than the pardoned con- 


some, at least, who received its 


vict whose release he secured to take 
him into his own employ and brotherly 
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fellowship. If more men would become 
to the wayward what he was, fewer of 
them would be beyond pale of being “a 
man among men.” 
Between the better and worse, the 
richer and poorer, the wiser and more 
ignorant, the alien, the immigrant and 
fellow citizens he became like a com- 
mon denominator. And it humanized 
not only a whole city’s government, 
police force and population, but to some 
far, 


who fairly sensed the spirit of him in 


extent at least everyone, near or 


whose life and love as in whose song, 


“No title is higher than Man.” 


Golden Rule Jones’ Own Day 


By Graham Taylor in the Chicago Daily News 


Not since Lincoln was buried has any 
American community paid greater trib- 
ute to its dead than Toledo lavished 
upon the loving life and public service 
of its golden-rule mayor. Nothing had 
ever been too much for him to under- 
take for his city. Its citizens withheld 
nothing from him that their hearts 
could yield. None was higher in his 
esteem or in command of his life than 
his fellow townsmen. No one had eve: 
been so much to all of them. 

That “dear love of comrades,” which 
the mayor went about to exemplify and 
enjoin in the words of “Old Walt,” 
whom he loved to quote, was never 
more real or more fully and freely lived 
out and loved in. The day of his funeral 
was “Samuel Jones’ own day,” as his 
nearest of kin said, while adding only 
the one wish “that his old Welsh 
mother might have seen it.” 

His spirit had been abroad before, 
strangely permeating and uniting his 
fellow men, but never as upon that day. 
Never had so many different minds and 
kinds of folk been so at one with him 
and with each other as around the still 
heart of this biz brother to every one 
of them. It was the people’s own day, 





too. The whole people made it their 
own. The city government did what 
befitted it and the occasion, without de- 
tracting by any display from the sim- 
plicity and solemnity of the supremely 
impressive facts. But men, women and 
children did the homage to the memory 
of their own man and mayor. Busi- 
ness men closed every branch of busi- 
ness, some of them printing black-bor- 
dered notices in the newspapers telling 
why they did so. Stores, factories, lit- 
tle shops, humble homes and finest resi- 
dences alike were draped in mourning. 
Phrases from the mayor's | talks, 
snatches of the songs he wrote and 
sung, couplets from the favorite poets 
he was wont to quote and pictures of 
his familiar face were seen everywhere. 

Some of these were taken from the 
walls of the mayor's office in the city 
hall, which are lined with photographs 
and lettering presenting men and mot- 
toes heralding the new time and its bet- 
ter day, of which they had caught th: 
vision. From Robert Louis Stevenson 
are the words to which its occupant 
keyed his life: 

“To be honest, to be kind, to earn a little 
and spend a little less, to make upon the 
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whole a family happier for his presence, to 
renounce when that shall be necessary and 
not to be embittered, to keep a few friends, 
but these without capitulation, above all on 
the one condition to keep friends with him- 
self—here is a task for all that a man has 
of fortitude and delicacy.” \ 


From Leo Tolstoi this far cry, so 
near to Samuel Jones’ heart: 

“Men think there are circumstances when 
one may deal with human beings without 
love, and there are no such circumstances. 
One may deal with things without love, one 
may cut down trees, make bricks, hammer 
iron without love, but you cannot deal with 
men without love.” 

Within the Memorial hall, which had 
so often re-echoed his ringing voice, 
the people took their last look at the 


face they loved. They had outlined in 
flowers the aisle through which they 


were to pass by their dead. And were 
flowers ever more the. symbol of hearts 
grown together? . For they were sent 
there by all the city departments, by 
‘“Syrian-American citizens,” Polish, 
German, Hungarians and other nation- 
alities ; by the University Club and the 
Bartenders’ Union; by the United Cath- 
olic Societies and the Spiritualist asso- 
ciation; by the horseshoers, cloakmak- 
ers and many other labor unions; by the 
Western Oil Men’s Association, accom- 
panied by sixty-two names of his busi- 
ness associates and competitors; by his 
own employes, who gave a great floral 
golden rule with the words: “‘We knew 
him.” 

Between 5:30 a. m. and g p. m. for 
‘two days, fifty people a minute passed 
up that aisle, until fully 55,000 men, 
women and children of every descrip- 
tion silently, reverently and affection- 
ately parted from their friend. 

Then his fellow workmen took up his 
body to carry it home. Such a proces- 
sion as followed it has seldom been led 
by the living or the dead. There were 
not only the labor unions, but the moth-- 
ers, wives and children of the men; po- 
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licemen, firemen, mail carriers and off- 
cials of the Toledo, Cleveland and other 
city governments; Goo newsboys and 
their band, playing “Nearer, My God to 
Thee”; musical, benevolent and frater- 
nal societies and unorganized groups of 
citizens, women and children followed 
in their train. No military company 
nor any implement of war or strife was 
seen. To the music of the Golden Rule 
shop band they marched in strange si- 
lence through silent throngs. 

On the spacious lawns of the home 
and adjoining residences fully 15,000 
people gathered for the out-of-door fu- 
neral service. The casket lay upon the 
threshold of the home, upon whose lin- 
tel were the words, “A Wide House to 
Shelter a Friend,” and over whose open 
hearth, “The Truth Against the 
World.” Surrounding it upon the porch 
were speakers and singers, city officials 
and friends from abroad, while close 
about the balustrade the shopmates of 
the resting workman grouped  them- 
selves with their women and children. 

From his own marked-up bible the 
paneyyric to love was read. From his 
wayworn and underscored copy of 
Whitman favorite lines were recited. 
Words of just, discriminating, apprecia- 
tive friendship were spoken by a clergy- 
man, a lawyer and a shopmate, Accom- 
panied by the little piano, which had 
done hard duty in four political cam- 
paigns, songs were sung in his native 
Welsh, in words of his own heart and 
voice, and by the fellow workmen in 
his own shop. whom he -had trained to 
sing “Freedom’s Day.’ 

At the end of the long: march to the 
distant cemetery thousands more were 
in waiting by the open grave. When 
friends were leaving it and it was be- 
ing filled, a German singing society 
spontaneously broke out in a farewell 
song, and a broken voice in the tongue 
of the fatherland was heard saying 
zood-by. 











After a last farewell gaze was taken 
by thousands of his followers and fel- 
low-citizens, the earthly ‘remains of 
Samuel M. Jones, the Greatest of All 
American Mayors, was laid to rest in 
Woodlawn Cemetery, followed en masse 
by the people, who had learned to love 
and trust him as their truest friend. 

His was a wonderful career, politi- 
cally ; coming to Toledo in 1892, almost 
a total stranger; elected to the office of 
mayor in 1897; reelected to his second 
term in 1899, with the greatest victory 
ever polled by any man; again, in Igor, 
the people clamored for “Golden Rule 
Jones,” and two years later, in 
1903, the man “without a party” was 
elected a fourth time to the highest of- 
fice in our city, in spite of all the oppo- 
sition that the Republican, Democratic 
and Socialistic parties could bring to 
bear against him. 

But why, like a great meteor, sweep- 
ing across the sky and leaving a blazing 
pathway behind, has he come and gone? 
Did it just happen so, or did he discover 
and apply some law that the rest of us 
have not yet found; a law, which, if ap- 
plied by any man, with the faith that he 
applied and lived it, will produce the 
same results? 

Let us retrace his steps and see. Jones 
belonged to that part of the great body 
of humanity corresponding to the heart 
in the physical body. In their younger 
days such natures are very observing 
and notice everything that transpires 
around them; they are greatly affected 
by the mental and physical conditions 
of people about them, have an unusu- 
ally fine, sensitive love nature and, 
maturer years, are apt to become inde- 
pendent thinkers, and, on account of 
their fine, sensitive natures, are said to 
grasp the divine purposes a little in ad- 
vance of their fellowmen. Their dispo- 
sitions, therefore, are such as to lead 
them toward the unselfish life whose 


purpose is the highest good of all. 
These characteristics were certainly 

true of Mayor Jones, for as we trace his 

life in boyhood—born into a poor man’s 
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family; at the age of ten compelled to 
hustle for himself as a farm hand, work- 
ing long and weary hours each day; 
later, as a young man in the oil fields of 
Pennsylvania, dead broke time and time 
again; endow ed with a nature not easily 
kept down, he struggled on, studying 
what books he could night and day, as 
an oil well driller—a trade which he fol- 
lowed some years with average success, 
until 1886, when he moved to Lima, 
Ohio, and struck what was known as 
“the first large oil well” in Ohio. This 
“luck” was the beginning of invest- 
ments which led to financial success. In 
1892, having married Helen L. Beach, 
of our city, as his second wife, he 
moved his family here and became a citi- 
zen of Toledo. In 1894 he established 
the Acme Sucker Rod Company, gow 
known as the “Golden Rule Factory” of 
the S. M. Jones Company. Jones was 
raised a strict church member, loved his 
Bible and knew how to use it. Soon 
after coming to Toledo he was elected 
to the directorship of the Y. M. C. A., 
and taught a large Bible class in West- 
minster | resbyterian Church. 
LIVED HIS RELIGION OF LOVE. 

About this time depression was upon 
the country, labor troubles were becom- 
ing more ‘general, the laboring classes 
were getting better organized, and the 
great question of labor and capital was 
being more generally discussed. Jones, 
with his sensitive nature, seemed to 
catch a message from on high, and 
his great, tender, loving heart, backed 
up by his own experience in life as a 
working boy and man, seented to lead 
him out to the masses; and the religion 
which he had talked, and sung, and 
prayed about, must now be applied and 
lived; the same unselfish spirit that 
filled the life of the Nazarene found 
birth in him and took possession of 





him; he was “born again,” as he often 
said. 
His religion immediately grew to 


be a practical one. The Golden 
Rule was nailed up over his factory 
door; Golden Rule Park was laid out 
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and became, not only a playground for 
the children, but a free, open forum on 
Sunday for the discussion of any subject 
by any man, which might work for the 
uplifting of his fellow-beings. Free lec- 
ture courses were also established by 
him, to which all classes were invited 
and many a warm discussion took place, 
after lectures on vital questions of the 
day. Among the lecturers were Gra- 
ham Taylor, George D. Herron, Wash- 
ington Gladden and Jane Addams. As 
a iesult of his labors public sentiment 
war aroused and Jones was becoming 
weli known. 


FIRST TERM AS MAYOR. 


In.1895 the Civic Federation was or- 
ganized by the “better element” of our 
city and, as a result of that election in 
18Q6, the church people gained a victory 
over the saloon element by electing a 
police commissioner. This encourayed 
them and the following spring, 1897, 
they became a prominent factor in Re- 
publican politics of the city and con- 
trolled a large number of votes in the 
Republican city convention. As a re- 
sult, with a factional fight on between 
two prominent politicians, Jones was 
brought out as a “dark horse” and 
nominated on the fifth ballot. After 
one of the most bitter political battles 
evr fought in any city, with the Repub- 
lican ticket backed largely by the church 
people and the Democratic ticket by the 
breweries and_ saloons, . Jones was 
elected mayor by the small majority of 
534, and that night sent out his famous 
message to Washington Gladden and 
others, “Il am elected in spite of six hun- 
dred saloons, the street car company 
and the devil.” 

That term of office was one of won- 
cerful growth to the mayor. With his 
heart and mind already wide open to 
truth. He was alive to the evils of the 
“Spoils System,” then in power here, 
and the usurpation of the people’s 
rights by the large corporations. 
With the door of his office ever open to 
all the people regardless of class, creed 
or color, the burdens of the poor and 
unfortunate began to pour in upon him; 
his contact with and study of crime 
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in our city courts; all this touched and 
pierced his great, loving heart to the 
core. He began to see that the people of 
the great city are all one; that none are 
saved, while others are lost; that none 
are good, while some are bad; it was 
one problem to him. 

His faith in the law of love became 
strong ; he began to “love his enemies,” 
he poured forth the oil of kindness and 
it calmed the troubled waters in many 
a case. Acting often as police judge, 
instead of sending a man to the stone 
sard with a sentence he sent him out 
free with kind words; he appealed to 
the manhood in man and thereby started 
many a man and woman upward to- 
ward a better *ife. 

His administration during that term 
was honest and efficient, but he was not 
pepular with the politicians because he 
was cpposed to the “Spoils System” 
and favored the civil service. His non- 
enforcement of the laws was distasteful 
to tte church people and his views were 
also getting too liberal to suit them, 
and, no doubt, he was sometimes im- 
posed on by the liberal element judging 
from the ordinary standpoint; so that, 
when he came up for reelection in the 
spring of 1899, he was notified by the 
members of the machine that they 
would not support him for a second 
term. The church people had, appar- 
ently, withdrawn their support, too, 
but strange to say, the liberal element 
and the people at large endorsed his ad- 
ministration and were for him. The 
masses had tried him and found him 
“true blue,’ watching their interests 
constantly ; fearless as a lion, yet gentle 
and forgiving, unpurchasable and abso- 
lutely honest, commanding at least the 
confidence and respect of the business 
men, for he had given them a business 
administration. 


ROBBED IN CONVENTION ; TRIUMPHED AT 
POLLS. 


After the request to hold the pri- 
maries under the Straight Baber Law 
had been turned down by the “Ma- 
chine,” the Jones people went out for 
delegates and came into that memorable 
convention on March 4, 1899, with a 
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slight majority, for, on first ballot 
for chairman of the convention, the 
Jones man received 126 votes and the 
“Machine” man 125 votes. However, 
it was held by the temporary chairman 
that there was no majority and, on the 
second ballot, the “Machine” man was 
declared elected. At the end of the 
third ballot the “Machine’s” candidate 
for mayor was declared nominated, al- 
though there was no question but what 
Jones was fairly nominated and was 
counted out. Immediately, midst the 
greatest confusion, Jones mounted the 
platform and, with his whole being filled 
with a spirit seldom seen in any man, 
denounced the dishonesty of the conven- 
tion and said he would appeal from its 
decision ‘‘to the people as a whole.” 


This he did and, after one of the 
fiercest campaigns ever waged any- 


where, winding up with a large mass 
meeting in Armory Hall at which fo,- 
000 people were present, a large portion 
of whom were workingmen who 
tramped in a large parade through fif- 
teen inches of heavy wet snow which 
was falling at the time and which was 
most emblematical of what was to hap- 
pen to narrow partisanship in Toledo 
the next day, Jones was reelected, car- 
rying every precinct in the city but one, 
and receiving over 70 ner cent of the to- 
tal vote cast, or 10,000 more votes than 
both the Republican and Democratic 
candidates received together. 

The people turned out to vote for him 
just as they now have turned out to do 
honor to his memory. This was his 
first great “non-partisan” campaign, 
and after it,.was over the mayor de- 
clared that he would never again accept 
a party nomination, as his belief in 
party politics had disappeared. 

In the fall of 1899 he ran as a “non- 
partisan” candidate for governor of 
Ohio and, with scarcely any organiza- 
tion behind him, received more than 
100,000 votes, carrying both Toledo and 
Cleveland by large majorities, and even 
Mark Hanna’s own precinct and ward; 
surely this was a glowing tribute to the 
man and the principles for which he 
stood. 

In 1g01 he was renominated by peti- 
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tion. The Democrats left the head of 
their city ticket blank. With the strong- 
est candidate that the Republicans 
could produce—a very popular man and 
supported by many Democrats—Jones, 
without great effort, was reelected by 
about 3,000 votes. é 


MACHINE TRICKS DEFEATED. 


During this term the “Machine” had 
a bill passed in the Legislature ousting 
the police board, of which Jones was 
chairman. The mayor, using his good 
common sense, with which he was 
blessed with a bountiful supply, “stood 
pat” and refused to be ousted. The new 
board was appointed by the governor of 
Ohio, were anxious to assume _ its 
duties, and demanded the mayor to 
“turn over the keys,”’ but he still “stood 
pat.” The matter was taken into the 
courts, and finally to the Supreme Court. 
which decided in favor of Jones, much 
to the chagrin of the politicians. This 
simply shows the good judgment which 
the man had and also his fearlessness, 
and was one of the many things which 
kept adding to his popularity and 
which, in spite of his so-called eccen- 
tricities, increased confidence in him on 
the part of the business men of the city. 

Again, in 1903,.although weary of 
the position of mayor and longing to 
have his time to work out economic 
problems with his own men, he listened 
to the cries coming from the masses 
and, when petitions, signed by thous- 
ands, were presented to him he accepted 
another nomination by petition from the 
hands of the people for the office of 
chief executive. This campaign was 
opened one night from a wagon in front 
of the postoffice, the mayor appealing to 
the people from the non-partisan plat- 
form. Not one daily paper in Toledo 
supported him, but with a few ardent 
speakers, the Golden Rule Band, from 
his own factory boys, and a colored 
quartette, the crowds and enthusiasm 
steadily increased at the various meet- 
ings until it could easily be seen that 
the people were still! with the mayor. 

At first, when Jones began to hold 
open-air meetings, the papers and poli- 
ticians began to ridicule him, stating 
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that a mayor of a city of this size ought 
to be more dignified; but in less than 
ten days both parties saw that there 
was “something doing” and began to do 
the same thing, but it was of no avail; 
the people wanted Jones for a fourth 
term, and when the smoke of that battle 
had cleared away Jones was in the lead 
with a little less than 3,000 majority. 

Not content with four successive 
drubbings, the “Machine” had a new 
city charter passed by the legislature 
this last winter, transferring con- 
siderable power which formerly be- 
longed to the mayor to the gevernor of 
the state, the board of public service and 
the council, so that about the only 
power left him was the “veto,” which he 
never failed to use when necessary to 
protect the rights of the people. 

The machine thought that now they 
had Jones beaten and that he could 
never be reelected again. J3ut even in 
this Jones is victor; kind Death has 
called him on. His last campaign is 
his. The people, 


‘ 


over, the crown is 
whom he served so faithfully, gathered 
around his bier, voting with their pres- 
ence kind remembrances and tears, that 
Sam Jones, the Mayor, was an honest, 
upright man, beloved by all. 

LOVED HIS CITY: ITS PEOPLE LOVED HIM. 

In our judgment he is the greatest 
American character since 
time, known the world over. What 
made him great? Simply the law of 
love and service; for the greatest in the 
Kingdom is the man who is the great- 
est servant. 

Yes, he faithfully served Toledo. 
He loved Toledo, and longed to see it 
become a great city, great as described 
by Walt. Whitman, as we have often 
heard him read: 


Lincoln’s 


“The great city is that which has the greatest 
man or woman; 

If it be a few ragged huts, it is still the great 
est city in the whole world. 

The place where the great city stands is not 
the place of stretch’d wharves, 
manufactures, deposits of produce, 

Nor the place of ceaseless salutes of new 
comers, or the anchor-lifters of the de- 
parting, 


docks, 
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Nor the place of the tallest and costliest 
buildings, or shops selling goods from 
the rest of the earth, 

Nor the place of the best libraries and schools 
—nor the place where money is plentiest, 

Nor the place of the most numerous popula 
tion. 


Where the city stands with the 
breed of orators and bards; 

Where the city stands that is beloved by 
these, and loves them in return, and un 
derstands them; 

Where no monuments exist to heroes, but in 
the common words and deeds; 

Where thrift is in its place, and prudence is 
in its place; 

Where the men and women think lightly of 
the laws; 

Where the slave ceases, and the master of 
slaves ceases; 

Where the populace rise at once against the 
never-ending audacity of elected persons ; 

Where fierce men and women pour forth, as 
the sea to the whistle of death pours its 
sweeping and unript waves; ‘ 

Where outside authority enters always after 
the precedence of inside authority ; 

Where the citizen is always the head and 
ideal—and President, Mayor, Governor, 
and what not, are agents for pay; 

Where chiidren are taught to be laws to 
themselves, and to depend upon them- 
selves ; 

Where equanimity is illustrated in affairs ; 

Where speculations on the Soul are encour- 
aged; 

Where women walk in public processions in 
the streets, the same as the men; 

Where they enter the public assembly and 
take their places the same as the men; 
Where the city of the faithfulest friends 

stands; 

Where the 
stands ; 

Where the 
stands ; 

Where the 
stands, 

Chere the great city stands. 


brawniest 


city of cleanliness of the sexes 


city of the healthiest fathers 


city of the best-bodied mothers 


Yes, dear Mayor, you tried to make 
Toledo, your city, truly great. There- 
fore, with the little girl, seven years old, 
who came all alone with her little bunch 
of five sweet peas, brushed away a tear 
from her eye and laid them on your cas- 
ket; with the aged widow who trudged 
down at an early hour bringing her 
small bunch of flowers, tied with a lit- 
tle purple thread—all she had to offer ; 
with the army of newsboys who knew 
you as their friend; with the unfortu- 
nate, to whom you had often extended 
the hand of encouragement and help- 
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fulness; with the army of workingmen 
who caine to take a last, farewell look 
upon your well-known face; with fath- 
ers and mothers, bringing their little 
ones to see the man they would have 
them follow as an example; with the 
business man and employe; with Jew 
and Gentile; with saint and saloon- 
keeper; with priest and harlot, we join 
in saying that Sam Jones, the Mayor, 
was a great true man. 
God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and 
ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 


Campaigning With “Sam Jones’ 


By Brand Whitlock, 


“Tt was not ‘Hurrah for Jones,’ ” said 
the Chicago Tribune, “it was not ‘Down 
with the corporations’. If it had been, 
the experienced precinct captain could 
have understood it. The thing that 
made the experienced precinct captain 
rub his forehead was that the cheering 
sounded more like a day with Savona- 
rola in Florence than a day witha candi- 
date for mayor of Toledo.” The Golden 
Rule and Brotherhood were to him in- 
explicable campaign cries. The canvass 
was more a religious evangelism of the 
Good in Man than anything else. To 
share in any of them was a spiritual 
privilege. Mr. Brand Whitlock, who 
was close to Mayor Jones through them 
all, contributes to THe Commons the 
following account of his personality in 
them : 


Mayor Jones campaigned four times 
for mayor of Toledo. .The first time he 
was the candidate of the Republican 
party. The second campaign Jones 
made as an independent, or non-parti- 
san, as he preferred to say. All forces, 
apparently, were leagued against hirn. 
The newspapers entered into a conspi- 
racy of silence, and from reading them 
no one would have known that a man 
by the name of Jones was running. 
There was not the slightest mention of 
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Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who love honor—men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And brave his treacherous flatterings without 
winking. 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 
"fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 
For while the rabble, with their thumb- 
worn creeds, 
Their large professions, and their little deeds, 


Mingle in selfish strike, Lo! freedom 
weeps, 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting justice 
sleeps. 


Such a man was he. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


2 


Fellow Campaigner 


his candidacy or the events of his cam- 
paign. It was, however, one of the most 
exciting campaigns in American mu- 
nicipal history. He was elected by a 
majority over both the Republican and 
Democratic candidates. No less than 
16,773 votes were polled for him, to 
4,266 for the Republican and 3,135 for 
the Democrat. The Toledo Blade in 
comment the next day said: “They say 
the people have spoken, but they needn’t 
have hollered so loud.” 

In the last campaign we had the 
Golden Rule Band, composed of men 
from his shop, and that was about ali 
we did have. Everybody seemed to be 
against him—all the newspapers, all the 
parties, all the organizations, all the 
churches, all the wealth—everything 
except the people, the great common 
people whose voice he was. 

He would have several meetings of 
an evening in different parts of the city, 
in halls when he could get halls, in a 
tent now and then, if not that, in the 
open air, which, he said, was the best 
place after all to sing the songs of free- 
dom. Such meetings no one has ever 
seen. Politics were not talked much; 
these meetings were far above politics. 
Democracy, the American ‘ideal, the 
people as a whole governing themselves 
without machine or bosses to replace the 
kings they thought they had got rid of 
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a century ago—these were the subjects, 
and the meetings were in the truest 
the word religious. With 
Jones life and democracy were a relig- 
ion. He lived everything he thought 
and believed and hoped. 

[ forgot one other thing that we had 
in the campaign, and that was old 
gray Molly. Hitched to the little open 
buggy with its terrible exposure, we 
would ride around in the raw spring 
nights and the crowd would seem to 
be waiting in the streets. From afar 
they would descry Molly and the big 
light felt hat which the Mayor wore so 
jauntily, and the cheering would begin. 
When he jumped out ot the buggy and 
hitched the horse they would gather 
around him and greet him, and then 
the throng would sweep into the stuffy 
little hall. 

I can see the Polish laborers dressed 
in the clothes they had brought from 
Europe, standing near the flaring lights, 
smoking their short pipes. I can hear 
the band playing and see Jones climb on 
the platform. One night he said to the 
Poles: 

“What’s the 
dom ?” 

They shouted something back at 
him. He listened attent, with a smile. 
“Say that again.” Again they bawled 
the mysterious word back at him. 
“Well,” he said, “I can’t understand it, 
but it sounds like freedom to me—it 
sounds good.” 

He never said this more than once. 
This original man never did the same 
thing twice except to live his principles. 
And then he would go on and talk 
about liberty and make its meaning and 
its beauty very clear even to those who 
so imperfectly understood the language 
he was speaking. 

With the sober, thinking working- 
men he was at home. He never cod- 
dled or flattered them, he never used 
soft words with them; he would argue 
with them freely without fear of 
hurting their feelings or losing 
their votes. For their votes he really 
didn’t care; he did care for their feel- 
ings, of course, for he was the very 
soul of kindness, but the sense of cam- 


sense ol 
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aradie was so strong, the fellowship 
was so perfect, that it was never marred 
even by the thought of misunderstand- 


ing, 
In the slums it was the same. 
Crowds of outcast men and women 


would listen while he talked to them of 
life and its real meaning. He seemed 
somehow to place them in touch with 
humanity, to connect them again with 
all they had lost. In all these meetings 
songs were sung to familiar tunes in 
words that Jones had written. A num- 
ber of-these songs were very beautiful, 
one of them set to an old Welsh tune is 
especially so, as those can testify who 
heard it sung by the men of his shop at 
the funeral the other day. In his 
speeches he did not say much about pol- 
itics; now and then he discussed such 
issues as there were in the campaign— 
the street car franchises for instance— 
but generally his talk was of higher and 
greater things. He could take a phrase 
from the Declaration of Independence 
and make liberty seem a real thing, and 
always from his marvelous memory he 
quoted from Browning or Emerson or 
Epictetus or Lowell or Burns or Ruskin 
or William Morris, but oftenest from 
Walt Whitman and Jesus. And the 
people understood just as well as if 
they had been in salons or drawing 
rooms. 

The greatest thing about Jones was 
that he refused to separate man into 
classes, just as he refused to separate 


himself into relations. He accepted 
and interpreted the teachings of 


Jesus and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence literally. This is all there was 
of it and this is why his meetings were 
not political meetings so much as they 
were religious meetings; this is why he 
was not so much a campaigner as an 
evangelist; this is why he was not so 
much a politician as a prophet; this is 
why he could, with perfect sincerity, 
that last night of the campaign when we 
had that monster meeting in Memorial 
Hall, lay his hand on my shoulder and 
say, “It doesn’t matter how the election 
goes, we cannot be defeated. We shall 
win even if we lose.” 
Toledo, Ohio. 











Samuel M. Jones as an Employer 
By Allen A. Tanner, Shopmate 


Nearly ten years ago he tacked up in 
the old sucker-rod shop the sign which 
gave him the name of “Golden Rule 
Jones.” It was nothing but a plain 
piece of tin with the words of the 
Golden Rule printed upon it, but it was 
a striking contrast to the elaborate and 
dictatorial rules which disgrace most 
shops where human beings work. 

[t was the unanimous verdict of the 
men that the one who put up the sign 
obeyed the rule of the shop. The floral 
piece which they sent to the funeral 
told the whole story. It was a large 
rule made of golden flowers and marked 
by the simple words, “We Knew Him.” 

One of the first things he did in his 
own obedience to that rule was to es- 
tablish the eight-hour day. At the en- 
trance to the shop he wrote, “Every 
man who is willing to work has the 
right to live; divide the day and give 
him a chance.” 

This eight-hour day has been scrupu- 
lously followed, although, at the request 
of the men, the shops have for some 
time been running eight hours and 
three-quarters five days in the week, 
so as to give a Saturday half-holiday. 
The men are through with their work 
at 4:30 p. m. on other week days and at 
11:15 a.m. every Saturday of the year. 

Every summer the men in the shops, 
as well as in the office, are given a 
week’s vacation with full pay. During 
the year they usually receive two or 
three other holidays on the same plan, 
and Christmas eve has always brought 
them a cash gift equal to five per cent of 
their year’s wages. 

The wages paid for skilled labor are 
not much higher than those paid else- 
where, but no man is allowed to work 
at starvation pay, whether he is skilled 
or not. He has a family to support. 
One dollar and eighty-five cents, $2 and 
$2.10 per day, according to length of 
service, are paid for work which else- 
where brings only $1.25 and $1.50. 

The men are trusted implicitly. They 
make out their own time entirely and 


have plenty of other unrestricted oppor- 
tunity to cheat the establishment. My 
impression is that the losses in this re- 
spect are very, very slight in compari- 
son with places where the men are 
“watched.” 

Meals which cost the company about 
21 cents each are served to the men 
every noon for Io cents, the men report- 
ing every two weeks how many meals 
they have had. Every Friday noon dur- 
ing the winter was held a smoker at 
which the mayor furnished the cigars, 
and the time was spent in singing songs, 
listening to addresses and other forms 
of entertainment. 

Golden Rule Hall and Golden Rule 
Park are always at the service of the 
men free of cost, for any social gather- 
ing. A band and a singing club have 
been kept up for several years without 
any expense to the men, the best of in- 
struments and instruction being fur- 
nished. At the new factory there is 
considerable vacant land, which the men 
are invited to use, and every noon a 
large number of them may be seen hoe- 
ing their gardens. They have there also 
one of the best ball grounds in the city. 

A few months ago Mr. Jones turned 
over to the men $10,000 worth of stock 
to be used as_ seven trustees selected by 
themselves should direct. While he ex- 
pressed the hope that they would keep 
the fund intact and would use the in- 
come from it in the spirit of the Golden 
Rule, he tied no strings whatever to the 
gift. The writer happens to know that 
if he was satisfied with the experiment 
it was his intention to multiply this 
“Golden Rule Trust” many fold. 

But the way he gave things meant 
even more than the gifts themselves. 
He always treated the men as if he were 
their beneficiary, not their benefactor. 
Several years ago he remarked to a 
group of us out in Iowa: ‘Most man- 
ufacturers keep about eight out of every 
ten dollars which their employes earn 
for them. I keep only about seven and 
so they call me ‘Golden Rule Jones.’ 
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The patience and gratitude of the labor- 
ing man are a continual marvel to me.” 


Did such frankness lead to discon- 
tent? No. It made his _ generosity 


doubly sweet. While he often made 
such remarks to the men, I never once 
heard them quoted by the men as any 
reason for lack of gratitude. People 
dislike to be patronized. If nothing 
else, his putting things that way was 
the finest delicacy. Personally, I be- 
lieve that there was more than delicacy 
in these expressions and that the 
thoughtful workman yearns for the 
frank acknowledgment of such truth. 
When it is humbly confessed, then will 
he be infinitely patient. 

The men certainly believed in Mr. 
Jones through and through. For eight 
months I worked side by side with them 
out in the shops, and my prime object 
was to get acquainted with their moods, 
thoughts and needs. I was and am one 
of them and they talked to me with per- 
fect frankness. I have heard them say 
almost everything else imaginable, but 
never a single word derogatory to 
Mayor Jones. As for myself, after a 
very close touch with him, not only in 
office and shop, but also in home and in 
politics, it is very sweet to be able to 
say that I never once was disappointed 
in him. 

But was not he on the “unfair list”’ 
of the trades unions when he died? 
Yes. The S. M. Jones Company saw 
fit to continue buying castings for a 
while of a firm which was. on that list, 
and so was put there, too. A few hot- 
headed ones demanded it, the rest were 
over-loyal to a technicality and so sat 
still and let them have their way. 
Ashamed of it? Why, yes, of course 
they were. His name had to be put on 
the “blackboard,” but somebody rubbed 
it off (I won't tell who, for that would 
render one of their leading officers liable 
to impeachment), and nobody had the 
heart to put it back. And the very or- 
ganization which voted to put his name 
on the blackboard at the rear of the hall, 
voted in his honor to drape their 
charter at the front of the hall. 

As for the mass of the workingmen, 
especially those in his own factories, 
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the unjust action toward him only made 
him the more popular. They knew who 
their real champion was and were not 
disturbed. Neither was Jones. He 
never allowed the mistakes of the la- 
borer to obscure the justice of the la- 
borer’s cause. He realized that if so- 
ciety compels the laborer to fight for his 
rights, society should not be too critical 
about the means employed. 

To those who are out of sympathy 
with the trades unions I would suggest 
that there is indeed something far bet- 
ter, namely, to do as Jones did. In fact, 
the only hope that I can see for the 
peaceful and satisfactory solution of the 
industrial problem is the infusion into 
it of many men like Samuel M. Jones. 
His fairness and humanity are needed 
by employers; his patience and charity 
by employes. 

Only the other day he and I were 
talking about some inscriptions for the 
walls of the new factory. At noon to- 
day I tacked up two large pictures of 
himself, and thought as I did so that I 
was putting up the very best mottoes 
possible. 

Toledo, O. 


“Of the Dear Love of Comrades’’ 


By John Palmer Gavit. 


The words will not come, to pen or to 
mind, Never before have words seemed 
to me so utterly futile in the presence 
of death. One of the multitude of the 
lovers of Sam Jones, [ find myself dumb 
and palsied before the stunning, unbe- 
lievable fact that he is gone. Doubtless 
there are some who knew him better 
than I; there is none who loves him 
more. I can think of no man outside 
the innermost circle of my own home 
whose death could strike so deep into 
my own heart. His loss is one of those 
that shake a fellow’s faith in the final 
Sanity of Things—it is so inexplicable, 
sO premature, so crushing to all that he 
had in hand and heart. 

It is only a few days since he wrote 
me that he had spent a half hour at the 
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door of my house in Albany, knocking 
vainly for admittance, and no one was 
at home. I shall never quite forgive the 
fate that led me away from home that 
last time the dear man set foot upon my 
doorstep. 

“It would have done my heart good,” 
he wrote me, “to come again for a lit- 
tle while into the dear fellowship of 
your home; to join again in the break- 
ing of bread in that ‘Institution of the 
Dear Love of Comrades.’ ” 

The reference is to the phrase from 
Whitman, over the fireplace in my 
house. He noted it upon his first visit 
four years ago, when we lived in a lit- 
tle factory town in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and every letter I had from him 
after that spoke of it, of the noble senti- 
ment of Whitman’s words, and of the 
fact that I had burned the motto upon 
the wood with my own hands. 

Those two things were cardinal in his 
life, as | knew him—to recognize and 


establish “the Institution of the Dear 
Love of Comrades,” and to do some- 
thing, however crudely, with his own 
hands. ‘There will come a day when 
Jones’s “Letters of Love and Labor” 
will be classic in the literature of in- 
dustrial brotherhood. To me they be- 
long in some sort in the canon of Holy 
Scripture. For are they not verily in- 
spired of the Spirit of the Living God? 

[ would lay my tribute of sorrowing 
love upon his grave. What he has been 
to me I cannot find words to tell. I do 
not pretend to appraise the value of 
what he did or tried to do. Time will 
faithfully assess his work. But through 
my heart’s tears I see him passing on to 
some better thing, some larger work, in 
the building up of the Kingdom which 
is and which was and which is to come 
—the universal, unending Institution of 
the Dear Love of Comrades. 


Albany, N. Y. 


No Title is Higher Than Man 


By Samuel M. Jones 


“So God created man in His own image.” 


We speak the word patriotic, 
We sing the song of the free, 
And tell the tale of the new time, 
Of a world that will surely be, 


When men will live comrades and lovers, 


All rancor and hate under ban, 
And the highest and holiest title 
Will be that you’re known as a man. 
Chorus: 
No title is higher than man, 
No title is higher than man, 
And the highest and holiest title 


Will be that you’re known as a man. 


The days of the kings and the princes, 
Of titles from “ruler” to “boss,” 
Will then be only a memory; 
America will suffer no loss. 
Che field will be broadening and widening 
For all who would serve as they can, 
The highest delight of a lifetime 
Will be just the thought—I’m a man. 
Chorus: 
No title is higher than man, 
No title is higher than man, 
The highest delight of a lifetime 


Will be just the thought—I’m a man. 


—Bible. 


“Henceforth, I call you not servants,” 
The message a Master thus gave, 
For “servant” or “menial” or “hireling”’ 
Degrades a dear friend to a slave. 

Equality, brothers—the watchword 
America takes in the van; 
And here we are making a nation 
Where no title is higher than man. 
Chorus: 
No tithe is higher than man, 
No title is higher than man, 
And here we are making a nation 
Where no title is higher than man 


A man fully grown in the image 
Divine, in which we are made; 
Dauntless, yet tender and loving, 
He’s neither ashamed nor afraid. 
Oh, how shall we sing of the glory 
With America heeding love’s plan: 
Then the stars will join in the chorus— 
No title is higher than man. 
Chorus: 
No title is higher than man, 
No title is higher than man, 
Then the stars will join in the chorus— 
No title is higher than man. 





The Measure 


By Allan A. Tanner 


Even those who realized what a hold he 
had upon the hearts of the poor are over- 
whelmed by the pathetic demonstration of 
their love. Probably nothing like it has 
cecurred in any American city since Lin- 
coln’s death. The poor have loved Toledo’s 
mayor almost as a Savior; but they loved 
him because he first loved them, and the 
reason why he loved them was because he 
really knew them. If we only knew one 
another, hate and indifference would vanish 
like mist before the morning sun. 

Few people outside the ranks of the poor 
are really acquainted with the poor. Either 
they have never known the situation, or, 
having known it, have forgotten; not so 
with Jones. He knew what poverty was and 
he never forgot. He kept in constant and 
sympathetic touch with the poor. How often 
have I heard him quote Lowell’s lines— 
“Who gives himself with his alms 

three— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and me.” 

On this precept he acted continuously. 

Day and night during recent months, sick 
though he was, he has been pondering how, 
with his property and his life, he could most 
truly help his men, their wives and _ chil- 
dren; and not only them, but many more 
of you. 

He knew more about economics than the 
rest of us. He realized that in the last 
analysis one man’s want is mainly due to 
another man’s luxury, one man’s weariness 
to another man’s idleness or useless labor. 
And so, with the irresistible logic of love, 
he came to abhor the things which others 
could not possess, or which cost others too 
much labor. Many times he wrote and ut- 
tered these memorable words, “I claim no 
privilege fot myself which I am not doing 
my utmost to obtain for all others on equal 
terms.” 

And this stainless man understood the 
moral outcast better than the rest of us. 
That was what made him, like One of ol. 
“the friend of publicans and sinners.” He 
was not ashamed nor afraid to associate 
with them; he knew their regrets, their 
struggles. 

He realized, too, that the vices of the 
so-called lower classes were no worse in 
the sight of God than the vices of those 
who volunteered to reform them. Over 
against the prostitution of the body there 
was the prostitution of the mind; over 
against the unearned profit of the gambler 
the unearned profit of many another not so 
classed; over against the apparent indiffer- 
ence of the saloonkeeper to human welfare 
the apparent indifference of nearly everybody 
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else; Over against the intoxication of drink 
the intoxication of Pharisaic self-righteous- 
ness. And so he kept on repeating: 
“In men whom men condemn as ill 
I find so much of goodness still; 
In men whom men esteem divine 
I find so much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw the line 

Between the two when God has not.” 

Is it any wonder that the outcasts kept 
on loving him, that the prisoners greeted 
him as their best friend, that those con- 
demned to die, for whom he raised his voice 
in the last speech he ever made, wrote him 
letters full of loving tenderness! 

Yes, he knew, better than the rest of us, 
the motives which really move men; he was 
not so foolish as to suppose that they would 
always and everywhere respond perfectly to 
the appeal of ilove, but he was sure that love 
was mightier far than hate, and that the fail 
ures of the loving method would be in- 
finitesimal compared with the failures of the 
unloving method. 

And, most important of all, Mayor Jones 
knew himself. Many a noble battle has 
he fought in the struggle for a livelihood, 
later in the arena of politics and last of all 
with the grim foe who has just won this 
empty victory. But his most heroic and 
persistent warfare was with himself. Char- 
itable he was toward others, absolutely mer- 
ciless toward himself. I have known nim 
to mourn for weeks over the speaking of 
an angry word. 

Dear as were his convictions to him, thor- 
oughly as he wanted to test every method 
which promised good results, positive as he 
was in his expressions, he knew that noth- 
ing could take the place of loving kindness, 
and he never sacrificed that to anything 
else on earth. Sham and hypocrisy were as 
quickly detected in himself as in anyone else. 
If anyone ever hungered and thirsted after 
righteousness it was this incessant, trium 
phant soul. 


By Rev. A. M. Hyde 


The feeling of personal loss, and espe 
cially of the community's loss, is shared 
by men of every faith and men of every 
thought. While men live they are rivals; 
they are opponents, often. They seek simi- 
lar ends by different methods and disagree. 
When men die, rivalry vanishes, opposition 
is quiet, and the limits of the city contain 
no man so narrow who is not glad to bring 
his meed of praise to him who loved his 
people, and with all his heart and mind en- 
deavored to serve them. We are one in our 
sorrow, one in our love. 

The cause of this universal love is to be 
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found in this man himself. Let us not 
wrong ourselves in a wrong perspective of 
this life. This man was one of the greatest 
men of our times. This life has been one 
of the marvels of our age. Think of it! 
Look upon it! Born in the lowliest place, 
unhelped by friend or fortune, this man has 
brushed aside almost every obstacle and 
grasped almost every treasure of material and 
intellectual and moral worth. 

“His life was gentle and the elements 
So mixed in him that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man.’ 

I am well aware that leadership makes it 
impossible in our democratic communities 
for any man who is the leader to become 
universally popular. And in the strife of 
opinions there come to be personal estrange- 
ments, coldness, lack of sympathies. 

But our vision of this life must lead us 
to a higher plane if we are to touch those 
things by which this man most deeply 
touched us, and by which he will longest 
live among the great and the good of the 
earth. The last time I met him for a fa- 
miliar visit was a few weeks ago, at dinner 
at the Golden Rule Hall. There, with the 
greatest enthusiasm he sang the song he 
himself had composed, “No Title is Higher 
Than Man.” 

Here we get closest to the great moving 
principle of this life. He was the great 
democrat; the great-hearted and the true- 
hearted man. He cared not for riches and 
station; he rose far above distinctions and 
divisions. He was the friend and _ the 
brother of man. His heart was large enough 
for all the people. All property, all power, 
all privilege entrusted to him were used for 
the bringing in of that dav. when 


“For a’ that and a’ that, 

Their tinsel show and a’ that, 

The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor, 
Is king o’ men for a’ that.” 


The friend of man, the friend of the weary 
and the worn, the weakest and the worst. 
1 know no higher praise. 

What a life! He has sent forth the whis- 
perings of brotherhood to echo in the wicked 
ways of war, to sound their glad message 
among the anxious hosts of toil; to bring 
their new hope to the longing multitudes 
who watch and wait for the coming of the 
better day. 


By Brand Whitlock 


I come this afternoon to try to say a few 
words for my friend. I shall not say much 
about his worldly career; I shall not linger 
on the picturesque story of his life—how he 
came to this country as a baby in the steer: 
age of an emigrant ship, how he worked and 
grew rich, how at last he became famous. 
I do not think that his wealth was impor- 
tant, or that his fame was important, save as 
it served to bear his message to the world. I 
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know that he did not consider them impor- 
tant. 

He looked out on the world with the vision 
of a seer and saw all the want and wrong 
that were there, the injustice and oppres- 
saw the despair of men in prison, and, more 
tragic still, he saw the hopelessly encumbered 
rich bereft of any real conception of life 
strangled in the enervating embrace of in- 
dolence and luxury, and he stood amazed and 
horrified. Then he turned his eyes backward 
and he saw the lowly Carpenter come out of 
Nazareth to preach the gospel to the poor, to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives, the recovering of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, He pondered the life and the say- 
ings of this man, and without waiting for 
the constructions of the theologians or the 
decrees of synods he gave his teachings a 
literal interpretation in his life. 

And men laughed again; they called him 
a dreamer. But he was not to be denied. 
He was not to be deterred. In his passion 
for equality and for liberty, in his desire 
to see harmony and peace and joy and 
beauty in the world, he set about his busi- 
ness of erecting the “institution of the dear 
love of comrades,” never doubting that it 
was to be attained through love alone. With 
him thereafter there could be no divisions, no 
separations, no distinctions. Rich or poor, high 
or low, good or bad, all were people, all 
were his brothers whom he could not deny 
without denying himself. With him religion, 
politics, business and life were one—he could 
not separate them nor distinguish them. He 
did not have one set of principles for pri- 
vate life and another for public life; to him 
Monday was as sacred as Sunday, his feet 
trod always on holy ground. 

This same naive literalness which could 
see no distinctions in men, which could make 
no divisions in principles or morals, char- 
acterized his view of the official life in which 
he bore so dramatic and so brave a part. 
That being sitting on the woolsack in wig 
and gown was but a man to him and not a 
judge; the twelve persons in the box were 
not a jury to him; they were just twelve 
men. Mayors, governors, presidents, kings, 
priests, bishops or professors—no matter 
how many distinctions had been contrived, 
no matter how many ranks had been ar- 
ranged, no matter how much power or au- 
thority had been vested in them—they were 
to him simply man and nothing more. 
Do not think that he thus sought to un- 
derrate or degrade them. It was not that. 
It was rather that he sought to elevate 
them, rather that his ideal of them was 
greater than their own, rather that his trust 
and faith in them were greater than their 
own; he was willing to trust them where 
they could not trust themselves. He be- 
lieved as he sang that no title is higher 
than man, man made in the image of God, 
and that all the decorations and all the 
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symbols with which he might bedeck him- 
self were but meaningless toys. 

As a child he went a few weeks to a 
country school, and that was all. He nev er 
attended the academies or colleges or uni- 
versities, and yet his education was com- 
plete. Life itself, to him, was but a school 
in which he was learning all the time. 

He was essentially a poet, now and then 
in expression, but always in thought, in 
feeling, in sensitiveness and sympathy, He 
knew music, for it symbolized to him the 
harmony of the world. He knew art in the 
higher sense, the art that is the expression 
of a man’s joy in his work, and he lived 
the real artistic life, a life of simplicity, a 
life of purity, a life like that of the flowers 
and the little children with whom he played. 
And then, as Walt Whitman says, there 
had come to him the divine power to use 
words; he had the ability to express his 
thought so clearly and so simply that none 
need misunderstand. 

Out of this schooling there came to him 
real culture. I can almost hear him laugh 
at the word, and yet, when considered in its 
perfect sense, it is the right word, for real 
culture is but the possession of that high 
imagination which enables one to put one’s 
self in another’s place. 

He was bound in brotherhood to every 
being in the world, he shared the joys and 
sorrows of them all, he shared their faults 
and their mistakes, he shared their weak- 
nesses and their sins, and so drew close to 
the great throbbing heart of humanity, and 
came at last to a clear and positive concep- 
tion of the interdependence of all people, of 
the relation of all men, of the solidarity of 
the race. 

He saw that there were really no good 
people and no bad people in the world, but 
that there were people simply with good i 
all of them and bad in all of them, but 
always more good than bad. 

As he went about preaching the gospel 
of love, which was so clear and so real to 
him, the common people heard him gladly, 
and yet like all the other natural saviors 
of the race who have gone before he was 
reggae fg His sensitive spirit was torn 
by cruel, bitter taunts. He was reviled and 
rejected, and yet with faith undaunted and 
a trust that never faltered he reached the 
sublime height in the building of his char- 
acter where it could be said of him _ that 
when he was reviled he reviled not again. 
Those who made themselves the enemies of 
the man who was an enemy to none were 
to him but souls that were as vet unde- 
veloped. 

Ah! that word love. Men used 
speak it before he came to town. 
spoke it at all it was as if 


not to 
If they 
they were 


ashamed, as if it were something silly and 
sentimental and weak. 


But he saw that in 
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the gentleness of love lay the mightiest 
power in the world, that it was the one 
great law of the universe. He learned the 
one law and the only law by which the race 
can be saved. “Therefore, all things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.” 

This law was the guiding star of his life; 
it led him to the lofty character we con 
template to-day. By it he won to comrade- 
ship with all the poets, all the prophets, all 
the sages, all the liberators, all the dreamers 
of the world. They were his friends and 
intimates, he walked with them in the upper 
regions. But were they all? No; go to the 
darkest dungeon of the cruelest prison in 
christendom, single out its most despised, 
abandoned and wretched culprit, and _ this 
man stoops and lifts him up and calls him 
“brother.” And if you listen you will hear 
a whisper coming across the ages, “inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

What do you think now? Is the law of 
love practicable? Will it work? Could 
this lofty character have been wrought out 
if hatred and malice had had their way with 
it? Could this sweet and beautiful soul 
have been developed by any other process? 
Do these signs of mourning, these voices 
of sorrow, these crowds of weeping people 
mean anything? Are they significant at all 
of the possibilities of the life that yields 
itself to this single law? 

My dear, dear friend, 
before we knew, 
you had waved 
smile back over 


good-bye. Almost 
before we could realize, 
your hand, cast your old 
your shoulder, and were 
gone. We might have known that such 
love as yours would soon outgrow the 
narrow limits of this life and demand a 
larger sphere. But it was all too sudden 
and too soon. You have left us standing 
confused amid the rush of memories—beau- 
tiful memories 


of the sound of your voice, 
of the glance of your eye, of the touch of 
your hand. We dare not think as yet of 


the future without you. We would linger 
still in the days when you were here. Per- 
haps a little later we can learn self-depend- 
ence and carry on the old cause. But this 
be our abiding consolation that never again 
after this revelation can we doubt the 
strength and power of Love. As old Walt 
said, we shall “publish your name and hang 
up your picture as that of the tenderest 
lover,’ and after awhile, when our voices 
no longer break with weeping, we shall try 
to sing to the old tune you first heard among 
your native hills, the words of your beautiful 
song— 
“Ever growing, 
Swiftly flowing, 

Like a mighty river, 
Sweeping on from shore to shore, 
Love will rule the wide world o’er.” 








Songs of Labor 


By Doctor Simeon Gilbert 


“And they sang a new song.” 

Some time ago Miss Jane Addams 
and Prof. W. L. Tomlins, through the 
generosity of a Chicago merchant, Mr. 
H. N. Higinbotham, offered a tempt- 
ing prize for the best labor song. Hav 
ing had occasion to know the kind of 
songs sung at the meetings of the labor 
organizations—when any use at all was 
made of song—they had become pain- 
fully impressed with the urgency of a 
want that was not being met. 

The announcement of the offer awak- 
ened widespread interest. In the com- 
petitive response nearly three thousand 
songs and pieces of music were sent in. 
One of the distinguished committee ap- 
pointed to pass judgment upon them 
was Mr. John Vance Cheney, librarian 
of the Newberry Library, himself a poet. 
After earnest search through the whole 
number not one strikingly good produc- 
tion was found. 

Possibly the committee misjudged. 
Anyway the result was felt to be a great 
deal more than a mere literary disap- 
pointment. For, certainly, nothing 
could befit a great new epoch like some 
great new song; a song which, kindling 
the imagination, seizing the heart of the 
people, instinct with conviction and 
sympathy and hope, should be as the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
“Prepare ye the way for the new era.” 

Now, as everyone is aware, what 
may be broadly termed the labor prob- 
lem has become almost the supreme 
question in these recent years. The 
question is one which has to do not 
merely with the industrial and economic 
revolution now going on, but as well 
with the radically changing social con- 
ditions. Never before at so many cen- 
ters of influence was so much thought, 
profoundly earnest and sympathetic, 
given to a new movement. And yet, 
where is there the new song, born of the 
occasion, fitted to embody the prophetic 
thought and strike force to the new 
movement ? 

Tt should not, however, be too quickly 
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concluded that we are not ever to have 
any true labor songs; songs that will 
show their quality by their power to 
inspire in the bruised heart of the toiling 
multitudes the new thought for the 
hour, the new sense of the sacredness of 
every human life, the new hope for the 
struggle— 

“Those mighty hopes that make us men.” 

Only we are again reminded that 
heaven-born genius is not subject to any 
man’s dictation or prediction; it comes 
where it lists and,we hear the sound 
thereof, but cannot tell whence it comes 
and whither it goes. The present fact, 
however, is nothing less than deeply 
pathetic—the almost universal songless- 
ness of the labor assemblies of every 
sort, both in Great Britain and in 
America. 

The saying about the songs of a peo- 
ple having more power than the laws 
even of the people, though too familiar 
to repeat, is too true to be forgotten. 
During our late—let us hope our last— 
civil war, there came into being and 
universal use certain songs, born out of 
the supreme hour and exigency of the 
great struggle, sung by the millions in 
mass meetings and on the march, which 
were as effective in their way, if not 
also as absolutely essential to the final 
victory, as was the military genius of 
Grant himself. Nor, by the way, should 
city parks, which adorn themselves with 
statues of the one, fail to make simi- 
larly monumental the people’s grateful- 
ness for the other. It should, more- 
over be borne in mind that perhaps the 
greatest value, after all, of such songs 
and hymns as were so in vogue during 
the war was in this, that they not only 
gave such power to the national cause 
—which was then but another and ear- 
lier phase of the still continuing labor 
cause—but that they did so much to 
humanize the struggle, and to save the 
‘-oracter of the people from the brutal- 
izing effects of the “hell of war.” 

It is no doubt true, as has been said, 
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that the songs of the English-speaking 
people are for the most part hymns; 
that for the vast majority of the people 
in America, as in England, their real 
minstrelsy is that of the hymn book. In 
other words, the form of lyrical utter- 
ance which seems best fitted at once to 
express and to enkindle their deeper de- 
sires, thoughts and impulses are those 
which appeal to the religious sentiment, 
the spiritual imagination. Songs of 
this character are innumerable; new 
ones are constantly being added to them, 
and some of them are among the most 
familiar of all household words. Ex- 
tinguish the voice of song in church and 
Sunday school, and presently there 
would be no church or Sunday school. 
The dry intellect at top of the head is 
not all there is to a man. Any large 
movement involving the moral convic- 
tions and sentiments and social instincts 
of a people, and that wants the support 
of popular enthusiasm, must appeal to 
men on more than one side of their 
nature. 

While, then, there are so many songs 
for other great causes and movements 
demanding impassioned and captivating 
expression such as can only be given in 
song, why is it that there has been this 
so remarkable absence of song in labor 
assemblies? And what is the effect of 
it? Are there not any such songs, 
struck out from the heart as sparks from 
the flint, born for the occasion and so 
exactly fitted for use in sucg gather- 
ings? Or have the people not hap- 
pened to think of it? Or, is it true 
in some peculiar way that the great 
movement for the betterment of the 
conditions of labor is too grim and 
pragniatical to have use for poem and 
song? Of course, in any place where 
there prevailed a spirit of envy, or 
hatred and revenge, or of desperation 
and anarchy, it would not be strange if 
the exacting and_, self-restraining har- 
monies of music should seem distaste- 
ful. Nor is it strange that in groups of 
people where the ruling temper is that 
of materialistic atheism, they should 
take more readily to bitter and vehe- 
ment harangue and denunciation, than 
to music and song. But there is now no 
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calling for the preachers of aimless dis- 
content. 

It is still only too true, as Jane 
Addams says, that right and wrong are 
most confusedly mixed ; but it is equally 
true, as she also insists, that the danger 
to the labor movement is in making it 
a class measure; that it can never suc- 
ceed until an all-embracing ideal is ac- 
cepted; that it must include all men 
in its hopes; that it must have the com- 
munion of universal fellowship, and 
that any drop of gall in its cup is fatal. 
Such a movement, she says, must have 
a positive force, a driving and self-sus- 
taining power; a moral revolution can- 
not be accomplished by men who are 
held together merely because they are 
all smarting under a sense of injury 
and injustice, although it may be be- 
gun by them. All this is true, and 
because it is true it emphasizes the need 
there is right here for the ministries of 
noble song. 

Full of madness and frenzy as was 
the passion of the French people in the 
Revolution, it was by no means an aim- 
less passion. It was a dynamic, popu- 
lar impulse that rose up into resistless 
power in view of a great moral ideal’; 
an ideal which found instant expression 
in those three tremendously pregnant 
catch-words, “Liberty—Equality—Fra- 
ternity.” If it be said that was not a 
song, it was at any rate a refrain, which 
seemed to hold in its single grasp all 
the lightnings of heaven. The enor- 
mous influence of that three-worded 
popular utterance, not then only, but 
since then, it would be hard to overrate. 
And it is just because this total indus- 
trial movement means, first of all, a 
moral revolution, that there is the need 
to have given it some idealized expres- 
sion of its true spirit and aim. As 
James Russell Lowell—who _ to-day 
stands perhaps nearer to the common 
people of England than to those of 
New England—puts it: 





Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And with leathern hearts forget 
That we owe mankind a debt! 


Plainly enough the industrial move- 
ment has need to be humanized, sweet- 
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ened, broadened, made contagious and 
victorious by that power which fitting 


music and song would impart to it. 


And even now, despite the discordant 
clangor here and there, it may be said, 
in the words of Whittier, that 
Through the harsh noises of our day 
A low sweet prelude finds its way. 

In the preface to a little book pub- 
lished in London in 1892, “Chants of 
Labor—A Songbook for the People,” 
the compiler, Edward Carpenter, refer- 
ring to the confusion and despair in- 
cident to the break-up of the old forms 
of industrial and social life, declares 
that a fresh note of joy and anticipation 
is heard; society is itself in labor to- 
ward a new and glorious birth; and 
that the emancipation of the workers 
from world-old degradation and slav- 
ery is the signal for the first time in 
history of the advent on a large scale 
of the true life of the people, and of the 
realization of that more rational social 
order which has been looked for so 
long. As a contribution to this mive- 
ment he offers his collection of songs. 
An examination of these “Chants of 
Labor” justifies what the editor says of 
them, that some are purely revolution- 
ary, others are Christian in tone; some 
are merely materialistic in tendency, 
while many are of a highly ideal and 
visionary character. One of them, “A 
Hymn of the Proletariat,” is by Johann 
Most : 

Who hammers brass and stone? 
Who weaveth cloth and silk? 
Who tilleth wheat and vine? 
Who laboreth the rich to feed? 
Yet lives himself in sorest need? 
It is the men who toil, 
The Proletariat. 

As to the kind of song wanted, it is 
not merely a question of poetic or other 
literary merit, but of fitness. The 
song must be suited to the occasion as 
a soul is fitted to its body. A true song 
for the hour expresses the thought of 
the hour. It does more, it expresses 
the sentiment which belongs with the 
thought. In Luther’s hymn the soul of 
the Reformation found its own voice. 
To sing it was to hear a trumpet call 
to trust in God, no matter what the foe. 
To express such spiritual courage was 
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next thing to create the courage needed. 
To hear hundreds, to hear thousands 
singing it in unison, was a revelation. 
It showed a power in the human spirit’ 
unrealized before. This “Marsellaise 
of the Reformation,” as Heine calls it, 
made tue reformers seem as dauntless 
as God himself, and almost as invinc- 
ible. So, too, when the world-wide 
missionary movement at the beginning 
of the last century was started, the so- 
called “Missionary Hymn,” by Bishop 
Heber was itselt one of the most ef- 
fective contributions to that movement. 

In the Italian revolution, which led 
to the “regeneration” of Italy, the fa- 
mous Garibaldian hymn, which Mer- 
cantine struck off in some happy mo- 
ment, and which caught so the popular 
impulse and spread like wildfire all over 
Italy, was little enough of a hymn in 
the ordinary meaning of that word; but 
in homeliest phrase and idiomatic terms 
it said what everyone thought, and set 
the people to singing it, and so made 
the doing of it as irresistible as destiny, 
the refrain being: 

Get out of Italy, get out for it’s time, 

Get out of Italy, O stranger! 

In Greece, just a century ago, it was 
the songs of the poet Rhiga, fiery 
patriotic songs sung everywhere and 
with ‘intensest feeling by the whole 
Greek race, which prepared the way 
for the Greek revolution. And he 
caught his inspiration from those ter- 
ribly lyric outcries of the French Revo- 
lution. 

The German legions in the Franco- 
German war never tired of singing 
“The Watch on the Rhine,” the song 
given them for the hour by Max 
Schnechenbarger ; and the song did what 
Von Moltke could not have done to- 
ward making their cause victorious. 
Rouget de Lisle may be remembered, if 
remembered at all, for having yiven 
the Marsellaise to the French; but with 
this he gave freedom to France. In 
our Revolution of ’76, ‘“Yankee Doodle” 
was certainly nota great song, and not 
in the least a hymn; and yet it served 
an immensely useful purpose in keep- 
ing up the courage, good cheer and 
elastic humor in those dark days which 
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tried men’s souls. Washington urged 
the soldiers to keep up their courage 
by the singing of patriotic songs. 

It is here a fact of interest that no 
other country has been so rich in na- 
tional songs as our own. ‘The British 
“God Save the Queen” is good in its 
way, as an expression of personal loy- 
alty to royalty; but it is paltry in the 
sweep and glory of thought and senti- 
ment as compared with that of our 
“America,” or the “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” 

A really noble offset to “God Save 
the Queen,” and one often used with 
striking effect in certain labor assem- 
blies in England, is that democratic 
anthem which burst from the burning 
heart of Ebenezer Elliott, the Sheffield 
Corn-Law Rhymer, “God Save the 
People.” It is the nearest approach, 
as Mr. Stead has remarked, to an Eng- 
lish Marsellaise that a sense of social 
injustice has wrung from the heart of 
the oppressed. As Mr. Charles Gar- 
rett of Liverpool says, “This hymn 
rings in my mind like the cry of a na- 
tion on its knees.” The song consti- 
tutes a kind of prelude revealing the 
fundamental theme of the sublime and 
still-continuing oratorio of the true la- 
bor cause: 

Where wilt Thou save the people? 
O God of mercy, where? 

Not kings alone, but nations? 
Not thrones and crowns, but men! 

Flowers of Thy heart, O God, are they 

Let them not pass like weeds away— 

Their heritage a sunless day, 

God save the people! 

3ut it would be wrong not to ac- 
knowledge what the labor cause—the 
cause of the honest and hard-toiling 
millions of people in all lands—owes to 
such singers as Burns, Hood, Whittier, 
Lowell, Gerald Massey ind_ others. 
Emerson says of Burns that “he made 
a mere provincial dialect classic.”? He 
made a good many other things classic ; 
for one thing the true peerage of the 
social democracy based on “sense and 
worth,” 

A man’s a man for a’that! 

And as Massey says of Hood, 

How the bonny bird of God became 
And poured his heart in music for the poor. 
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Hood’s “Song of the Shirt,” another 
classic in the modern literature of labor, 
is one which the new age of pity can 
never forget so long as women, 

With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 
are left to struggle alone or in sweat- 
shops under the hard-hearted monsters 
of pitiless greed. 

Gerald Massey was himself in his 
time a true poet laureate of labor’s 
cause; one of those poets who “learn 
in sutfering what they teach in song.” 
For it was the bitterness of his own 
experience which first stung his genius 
into song. Speaking of certain of his 
earlier poems, he says: “Those verses 
do not adequately express what I think 
and feel now; yet they express what I 
thought and felt then, and what thou- 
sands think and feel now.” He had 
himself no childhood, he said, having 
had to earn his own dear bread by the 
eternal cheapening of flesh and blood. 
rom the time he was eight years old 
“T never knew what childhood meant; 
ever since I can remember J have had 
the aching fear of want throbbing in 
heart and brow.” 

Still all the day the iron wheels go onward, 

Grinding downward from its work 
And the children’s souls, which God is call- 

ing sunward 

Spin on blindiy in the dark. 

Naturally, in his view, the “lower 
classes were the idlers who live on the 
sweat of others; the “upper classes” 
were the people, who, with still unim- 
bittered spirit and unconquerable cheer, 
work for a living. And there is splen- 
did lyric force in his song on “Labor’s 
Chivalry :” 

Uprouse ye now, brave brother band, 

With honest heart and working hand! 

We are but few, toil-tried and true, 

Yet hearts beat high to dare and do, 

And who would not a champion be 

In Labor’s lordlier chivalry? 


O! there are hearts that ache to see, 

The day dawn of our victory, 

Eyes full-of heart-break with us plead, 

And watchers weep and martyrs bleed, 

O! who would not a champion be, 

In Labor’s lordlier chivalry? 

Although in many of his earlier 

songs and poems Massey does little else 
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than shriek defiance at those who op- 
press the hireling in his his wages, yet, 
when in others he turns to wife and 
child and home, he shows how sweet 
and sacred. the passion of the purest 
love may be, even in the homes of the 
poorest. “I keep my political verses,” 
he said, “as memorials of my past, as 
one might keep some wornout garment 
because he had passed through the fur- 
nace in it.” They will know that I 
have suffered their sufferings, wept 
their tears, thought their thoughts, and 
they will trust me” Most of his ut- 
terances the world may soon willingly 
enough let die, but some notes of the 
pathetic songs he sang, we may be sure, 
will linger and be a power in other 
hearts for a great while to come, as a 
part of the “cry of the human,” which, 
even though at first it may have been 
“nothing but a cry,” yet, sure as that 
“God so loved the world,” must yet 
be heard and heeded. For the song- 
poet, who, matching words and music, 
has the gift tor saying “things too sim- 
ple and too sweet for words,” has the 
power not only 
To hold possession of the height 
Of nameless pathos and delight, 

but the power to move men to definite 
action, 

3ut the time has come when the labor 
cause waits. for the true labor song, of 
a kind differing from anything it has 
had hitherto. 

People have long been calling for the 
“American novel,” to “epitomize the 
nation.” Perhaps the modern nation 
has become too great and too complex 
to admit of such a setting forth. Pos- 
sibly, also, no single song could now 
epitomize the labor movement as it has 
yvrown to be, when Christian socialism 
in one form and another is already to 
such a degree in the air, and when the 
passion for religious ideals is turning 
its feet along so many lines to the cause 
of social amelioration. And yet it 
would be a strange thing, if this new 
condition of affairs should not, in some 
responsive soul, find expression in some 
ereat, sweet, tender, mighty song for 
the hour. 

Always, indeed, there have been hum- 
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drum songs and melodies for the toil- 
ers; rhythmic modulations of voice and 
tone fitted to chord with and ease some- 
what the dreary drudgery to which 
their lives were bound. At the least 
the dull, sore heart of labor finds some 
relief in this. At the best, that is, when 
the songs that sing themselves in their 
hearts are of the best, are noblest in 
meaning and music, the effect is in- 
spiration. It transforms and recreates. 
It lifts toil out of drudgery. It puts 
the weary and heavy laden into com- 
panionship with the noble of the earth. 
It widens the workshop into the horizon 
of the world. Above the low-roofed 
limitations of squalid cares, it opens, to 
all alike, the mighty vistas and _ per- 
spective of more than selfish, of more 
than earthly, hopes. It would do what, 
in a kindred art, Millais has shown in 
his “Angelus,” where the two homely, 
youthful toilers, at the setting of the 
sun, stand transfigured at sound of the 
distant church bell, which, calling to 
prayer, instantly lifts their spirit up into 
conse’ous companionship with all things 
saintly and glorious. As Washington 
Gladden has it: 

In work that keeps faith sweet and strong, 

In trust that triumphs over wrong, 

In hope that sends a shivering ray 

Far down the future’s broadening way. 

And so, how many a time has a 
deathly despair been broken by a song. 

Of course, any labor song, to take 
strong hold of the people, must strike 
some deep note in the heart and appeal 
to what is most sacred in human aspira- 
tion and affection. 

A “Song Book for Socialists,” pub- 
lished in England, makes much use of 
William Morris’ socialist songs. But 
it cannot be said that they are very ef- 
fective. Though they may help some- 
what to “swing our hopes along,” they 
do not greatly inspire. Another collec- 
tion, the “Labor Church Song Book,” 
edited by John Trevor, the leader in the 
Labor Church movement, is of a much 
higher character, although the_strained 
effort to seem unorthodox is quite a 
needless drawback to it. 

An incomparably richer and stronger 
collection is that of the “Mansfield 
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House Song Book,’ London. These 

words of Browning are taken as the 

motto for the book: 

Then sang they through their tears in strong 
triumph! 

This little book, of 106 songs, as the 
editor says of it, was compiled “to sup- 
ply a need that had been very greatly 
felt at our men’s meetings. So far as 
possible the hymns have beer of such a 
character as would suit men who feel 
keenly and strongly that Christ came to 
save society, as well as the individual.” 
It is a surprisingly fine selection of gen- 
uine and impassioned lyric utterances, 
old and new, showing, for one thing, 
how firm a place thé cause of those who 
toil and are burdened has always held 
in the heart and hopes of the best men. 
One of the oldest of these songs, more 
than a thousand years old, by the monk, 
Stephen, the Sabaite, begins : 


Art thou weary, art thou languid, art thou 
sore distrest ? 

Come to me saith One, and coming be at 
rest. 

And this by Dr. Norman Macleod, 
not in the least a monk, Queen Vic- 
toria’s favorite chaplain, but one whom 
all the poor people in his parish in- 
sisted on calling “Our Norman,” sets 
the laborer to singing such cheery 
words as these: 

Courage brother, do not stumble, 
Though thy path be dark as night; 

There’s a star to guide the humble; 
Trust in God and do the right. 
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Though the road be long and dreary, 
And its ending out of sight; 

Foot it bravely, strong or weary: 
Trust in God, and do the right. 

And there are such self-singing notes 
as these from Faber : 

It is God; his love looks mighty, 
But is mightier than it seems; 

"Tis our Father; and his fondness 
Goes far out beyond our dreams. 

And is not this precisely one of the 
things which the cause of labor, now 
often so prone to be full of wrath and 
wailing, especially needs; the power 
such as lives in true song to lift the 
spirit “far out beyond our dreams,” 
where men, depressed with work and 
overwork, may get fresh wings for their 
hopes? Mere denunciation never re- 
formed anything. Nothing is more 
barren of good than envy. And hatred 
stings itself with the pang of its own 
poison. 

The new era is coming, however un- 
observed it may be at the moment of 
its advent. Some time, we may be sure, 
the singular and unhappy songlessness 
of the labor movement will pass away. 
Some time, some true song for the glori- 
ous labor cause will come; will come, 
because some true singer, musing till 
the fire burned, could not help but utter 
it. And when it does come, and come 
into use in labor and other assemblies, 
it will do more than almost anything 
else to bring home the cause of uni- 
versal sympathy and make its rightful 
demands irresistible, its own best aspira- 


tions altogether practicable. 





Educational Problem of Foreign-born Convicts 


What some are __ inconsiderately 
pleased to call our “vicious foreign ele- 
ment” is conveniently made the scape- 
goat for all sorts of evil conditions in 
the large cities where it is present in 
great numbers. It is time that less 
abuse was heaped upon those ~ guilty 


: ; . : , 
of having been born in foreign lands. 


They are here with us and the question 
is, what are we going to do about it. 
Indiscriminate’ denunciation must give 
way to “coast-survey” .work in social 
analysis such as some of the settlements 
are doing in the foreign colonies of our 





cities. When the actual facts and con- 
ditions are known we can go to work 
intelligently to weld these “unspeaka- 
ble foreigners” into the commonwealth 
as useful citizens. 

Those who find their way into our 
prisons and jails, do so mainly because 
they are ignorant of our language, cus- 
toms and principles of government, as 
Cornelius V. Collins, superintendent of 
state prisons in the state of New York, 
points out. His annual report contains 
an interesting account of what is 
being done in that state to instruct and 
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develop the foreigners who are con- 
fined in the prisons under his super- 
vision, together with suggestions look- 
ing toward more efficient work along 
these lines. One thing at least ought 
not to bother those in charge of the 
educational process. The ones to be 
properly “developed and guided” in 
this case are not in a position to escape 
easily from the continuous and uninter- 
rupted influence of the teachers and 
inculcators of the American spirit. 

Superintendent Collins describes the 
situation and outlines the plans as fol- 
lows: 


“The reports show that at the close of the 
last fiscal year the foreign-born convicts in 
the three prisons numbered 941, or 28 per 
cent of the entire population. This percent- 
age is fractionally higher than in any year 
since 1860, but it has fluctuated little in the 
last thirty years. 

“The foreign convicts are of two classes. 
Those of the one class are educated and of 
fair, sometimes of superior intelligence. 
Those of the other and larger class are ig- 
norant, many of them densely so. From 
such investigation of the cases of those of 
the latter class as the superintendent has been 
able to make, he has the opinion that many 
of them are more properly subjects for sym- 
pathy and assistance than for punishment. 
They have a fair degree of native mental 
ability but it is to a great extent dormant. 
They seem dulled by the shock of transfer 
to a strange country, and dazed by new sur- 
roundings and contact with people whose 
language they do not understand. They fail 
to comprehend the principles of the govern- 
ment in the United States or the customs and 
practices that prevail herein. They do not 
realize that the code of morality and honesty 
in the new country may, along certain lines, 
differ materially from that of the old. 
Handicapped by their ignorance they are ar- 
rested for some minor felony; they mav or 
may not be consciously guilty. The issue 
is likely to be the same in either case; they 
do not understand how to defend themselves ; 
they have littlke money and their friends 
are few, of their own class, and unable to 
assist them intelligently; so they get to 
prison, many of them pleading guilty in the 
hope that they may receive lighter sentences. 

“The question is often asked whether it is 
for the best interest of the country to admit 
this class of immigrants. This the superin- 
tendent does not deem it in his province to 
discuss. Some men of the class are here and 
are in the prisons under his care and the 
practical problem presented to him is how 
shall he most promote the true welfare of 
these people and of the country by the fittest 
treatment while they are imprisoned. 

“In the prisons they still labor under the 
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disadvantage of the lack of understanding, 
they have no aptitude for work on the indus- 
tries and can only do such common labor as 
is found for them about the institution. The 
majority of them are well behaved prisoners, 
but when such of them as have indetermi- 
nate sentences come before the parole board, 
they only demonstrate the fact that they are 
unable to comprehend the conditions of the 
parole. Their situation excites the sympathy 
of the board, who cannot corisistently parole 
them. ‘They must therefore be held in prison 
until their maximum sentences expire. 

“The prison officials are doing what they 
can lawfully for these men. They put them 
in prison schools and give them such limited 
educational advantages as they may afford, 
but these schools are not sufficient to their 
needs, and they can make too little progress 
in the period of their incarceration. They re- 
quire to be taught a great deal; the time is 
short, and the prisons are not equipped to 
meet the demands thus made upon them by 
the needs of this class of men. 

“The superintendent has watched the effect 
of these educational efforts with a good deal 
of care and with sympathy, and has been 
impressed by the great interest these men 
take in their studies, by their eagerness to 
learn and their pride in the knowledge which 
they acquire. He believes that many good 
and useful citizens can be made of such for- 
eigners if they are properly developed and 
Is it not for the interest of the State 
to train them by teaching them the English 
language and giving them a practical, rapid, 
educational course and to guide and equip 
them by instructing them ag to the laws, 
practices and customs of the United States? 
This cannot be effectually done in the prisons. 
They are not so planned or constructed as 
to afford the necessary facilities, and the reg- 
ular routine of the prison day would conflict 
with that of a school adapted to the wants of 
this class. 

“Such of these foreigners as can be taught 
and instructed, together w ith such native il- 
literates as may be in confinement, might be 
taken from the several prisons and assembled 
for instruction in a place by themselves that 
is suitable. At a reasonable and moderate 
expense such a place can be provided by the 
partial rebuilding of the old “Female Prison” 
at Sing Sing. Dormitories can be provided 
at much less cost than cells and are prefer- 
able for this purpose. The work of recon- 
struction can be done almost entirely by con- 
victs. A large appropriation is not required 
to provide a prison school, the lack of which 
is a weak spot in our prison system. The su- 
perintendent hopes that the legislature may, 
at its coming session, give this suggestion its 
favorable consideration and provide for such 
a school where there shall be competent 
teachers and instructors, where the course 
of instruction shall be practical and where the 
prisoners may be kept constantly at work at 
their books, at lectures and in learning some 
useful handicraft.” 








The “closed shop” agreement, held 
by many labor unions as a sine qua non 
of their successful organization and the 
most practical and defensible instru- 
ment for opposing unjust discrimina- 
tion and blacklisting by employers and 
the new “employment bureaus,’’ was 
declared unlawful and inimical to pub- 
lic policy in a ruling made by Judge 
John C. Ludwig in the Milwaukee Su- 
perior Court, July 13. Following close 
upon the decision of Judge Adams of 
the Appellate Court for the First Dis- 
trict of Illinois, in which a contract for 
the exclusive employment or members 
of a union was held in itself illegal 
and criminal, Judge Ludwig’s decision 
will invoke a fresh storm of contro- 


versy. Rightfully recognizing that the 
tenability ef the “closed shop” has a 
most profound bearing upon _ the 


method and trend of labor organiza- 
tion, the decision ranks as a leading 
issue of the day. 

Although many great labor organiza- 
tions, such as the Iron Molder’s Union, 
described by Ethelbert Stewart in thc 
July number of THE Commons, the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, now on strike, and many 
others, have never found it necessary 
or advisable to seek “closed shop” 
agreements, a popular conception of the 
“open shop” as opposed to the “closed 
shop,” is expressed by William English 
Walling in a recent number of the In- 
dependent, in the declaration that “the 
open shop means the destruction of the 
unions.” And whether or not, as has 
been demonstrated in Chicago and other 
cities, closed-shop agreements render 
conspiracies possible by which employ- 
ers and their workmen combine against 
the public and practice extortion; 
whether or not it is to the interests of 
the trades unionists themselves that the 
closed-shop principle shall not prevail, 
since the merit of their organization, not 
the monopoly it enjoys, should be the 
hasis of appeal for men to join it, yet 
the “closed shop,” as a part of the creed 
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of hundreds of thousands of unionists 
all over the country and as the favorite 
point of attack for those most bitterly 
hostile to trade and industrial organi- 
zation, must be regarded as the piece de 


resistance in the present industrial 
struggle. 
It is unfortunate, therefore, that 


neither in the Kellogg Switchboard and 
Supply Co. case, passed upon by Judge 
Adams, nor in the suit of the Milwaukee 
Customs Tailors’ Union against Mar- 
nitz & Co. before Tudge Ludwig, the 
strict question as to the legality or ille- 
gality of the “closed shop” was the main 
question considered. In both instances 
the general theory enunciated by the 
court, and not the conclusion in either 
particular case, meets the storm of op- 
position. The decision in the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. case was 
‘merely an application of the well estab- 
lished and sound rule that picketing, at- 
tended by intimidation and coercion, is 
unlawful and will be enjoined.” Judge 
‘dams, then, in ruling that a “contract 
made under duress is voidable” has been 
considered to have further gone out of 
his way “in the decision under discus- 
sion to render an unnecessary pro- 
nouncement against the principle of the 
union shop.” In the Marnitz case, the 
Milwaukee Custom Tailors’ Union had 
a contract with Marnitz & Co., which 
provided that no non-union men be em- 
ploved by the company. When the 
company hired nonunion workers the 
union secured an injunction from a 
court commissioner restraining the 
company from breaking the contract, 
but the ruling of the court reversed the 
writ. Deciding against the union on 
the ground of lack of mutuality, as the 
contract bound the company to employ 
only union men, while it did not require 
the union to furnish the men needed, 
the court further declared the closed 
-hop agreement as discriminating in fa- 
vor of one class of men, excluding all 
others. Judge Ludwig says: 


“The prohibition contained in the contract 
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strikes at the right of contract both on the 
part of the laborer and the employer. The 
agreements in question would tend to create 
a monopoly in favor of the different unions 
to the exclusion of the workmen not mem- 
bers of such unions, and are in this respect 
unlawful. Contracts tending to create a 
monopoly-are void.” 

Regarding the “closed shop” agree- 
ment as “contrary to public policy and 
therefore void,” it is noticeable that 
Judge Ludwig does not deny the right 
of workingmen to organize for their 
betterment. On the contrary, the court 
SaVS: 

“In the general consideration of the sub- 
ject it must be said that the organization 
or co-operation of workingmen is not against 
any public policy. Indeed it must be re- 
garded as having the sanction of the law 
when it is for legitimate purposes as that of 
obtaining an advance in the rate of wages 
or compensation, or of maintaining such 
rate, or any of the purposes stated in the 
plaintiff's complaint. It is proper and 
praiseworthy and falls within that view of 
human society which perceives an underlying 
law that men should unite to achieve that 
which each by himself cannot achieve, or can 
achieve less readily. | tig 

“But the social principle which justifies 
such organizations is departed from when 
they are extended in their operation as either 
to intend or to accomplish injury to others. 
Public policy and the interests of society 
favor the utmost freedom in the citizen to 
pursue his lawful trade or calling, and if the 
purpose of an organization or combination 
of workingmen be to hamper or to restrict 
that freedom, and through contract or ar- 
rangement with employers to coerce other 
workingmen to become members of the or- 
ganization and to come under its rules and 
conditions under penalty of the loss of their 
positions and of deprivation of employment, 
then that purpose seems clearly unlawful and 
militates against the spirit of our- government 
and the nature of our institutions. The ef- 
fectuation of such a purpose would conflict 
with that principle of public policy which 
prohibits monopolies and exclusive privileges. 
It would tend to deprive the public of the 
services of men in useful employments and 
capacities.” 

Considering this ruling to be upon all 
important points as concurring with the 
previous one of Judge Adams, the crit- 
ical symposium of expert opinions upon 
the decision of the Illinois Appellate 
Court in the July “Review of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation,” is pertinent to 
that of Judge Ludwig also. The lead- 
ing article is composed of the opinions, 


gathered from eminent lawyers and 
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publicists, upon the validity and effect 
of the decision bearing upon the legality 
of a contract for the closed shop. 


Typical of the reasonings of those 
upholding the opinion of the Illinois 
Appellate Court, Mr. Levy Mayer (of 
Moran, Mayer and Meyer, lawyers, 
Chicago,) writes: 


“All other economic and legal questions 
aside, it now becomes in this State (Illinois) 
a complete answer to the demand of the closed 
shop that the law stamps such an arrange- 
ment as a criminal conspiracy. It is ele- 
mentary that the crime of conspiracy con- 
sists of a combination of two or more persons 
to effect an illegal purpose. It has been as- 
serted over and over again by those advo- 
cating the closed shop that an agreement to 
employ only union labor is perfectly legal 
and binding. 

“The courts have frequently heretofore held 
illegal an agreement among members of an 
association to withdraw their patronage from 
any one who sold to one who was not a 
member of the association or an agreement 
which permitted members of an association 
to make purchases only from such as sell ex- 
clusively to members of the association. I 
have never been able to appreciate the dis- 
tinctions which some courts have endeavored 
to make between cases of the kind I have 
indicated, and cases where the right to em- 
ploy nonunion labor was involved. There 
is no doubt that persons may combine for 
legitimate purposes and that an individual 
may refuse to deal with any particular per- 
son or class of persons and base such refusal 
upon mere whim or caprice, but it has 
been my opinion, and I am more than 
gratified to find it sustained by the appellate 
court, that a number of persons cannot com- 
bine with the object of compelling the adop- 
tion of a contract which prohibits the em- 
ployer from employing nonunion labor: 

“If such a.contract is entered into it is ille- 
gal, and under the decision of the appellate 
court constitutes a criminal conspiracy, to 
which not only the union but the employer 
becomes a party and for which not only the 
employe but the employer is subject to fine 
or imprisonment in the penitentiary.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Louis D. 
Brandeis (of Brandeis, Dunbar and 
Nutter, lawyers, Boston) reviews the 
contentions that the “closed shop” 
agreement interferes with the employ- 
er’s right of contract, discriminates in 
favor of one class, tends to create a 
monopoly and contravenes the Illinois 
statute prohibiting combinations for 
“the purpose of depriving the owner or 
possessor of property of its lawful use 
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and management.” In denying these 
four contentions, he says in part: 


“Tt does’ not interfere with the employer's 
right of contract to induce him to enter into a 
certain contract. Every contract which any 
person enters into interferes in some way 
with his future freedom of contract of other 
action. That is the very purpose of entering 
into a contract. The “right of contract” is 
the right to restrict one’s freedom of action. 
This sacred right of contract is limited only 
by the requirements of public policy as ex- 
pressed either in rules of the common law or 
of statutory prohibition. 

“The privilege for which employers have 
most strenuously contended in the past is 
the right to employ, that is to contract with 
whom they please—union or nonunion men. 
The employer exercises this privilege when 
he elects from day to day to employ union 
men. No sufficient reason suggests itself 
why he should not be permitted to agree in 
advance for a limited time, or until further 
notice, he will employ only union men. 


“As to the second ground: It is not un- 
just discrimination against certain workmen, 
or an interference with their right to work, 
fora private employer to employ only per- 
sons of a certain class. Nor does ‘an agree- 
ment to make his selection on such lines, 
however capricious or unreasonable, interfere 
with anyone’s rights. A discrimination bDe-~ 
tween two classes of workmen cannot be un 
just unless there is a right not to be dis- 
criminated against, in other words, a right 
to equality of treatment. So far as relates 
to private employment, there is no such right. 
The right to work for a private employer is 
merely the right to be allowed to work if 
one can find a willing employer. 

“As to the third ground: An agreement to 
employ union men undoubtedly tends in 
some degree to a monopoly, but the tendency 
ordinarily would be very slight and remote 
It certainly is not the law that every contract 
which tends however slightly toward the cre 
ation of a monopoly is unlawful. ‘If it were, 


no large manufacturer could contract to in- ' 


crease his plant, or contract for an exclusive 
right to a patent which would cheapen pro- 
duction, for such a course tends inevitably 
towards securing a larger share of the mar 
ket, thereby driving out competition and to 
that extent tending toward a. monopoly. . . . 
At all events it seems clear that, at the pres- 
ent time, the mere attempt to secure for a 
particular concern with $500,000 capital and 
employing five or six hundred hands an 
agreement that only union men be’ employed 
cannot be said to tend so strongly and imme- 
diately to monopoly as to be held unlawfut 
on that ground. 

“As to the fourth ground: The effort to 
secure by a legally conducted strike the mak- 
ing of such an agreement cannot be said to 
deprive the property owner of its use and 
management unless, 
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(a) the union should control substantially 
all the labor; in which event there would be 
no occasion for the agreement; or, 

(b) the right “to the use and manage- 
ment” of property should be held to include 
a right to compel people to work for the 
owner. 

It certainly was not the purpose of the 
Illinois statute to inaugurate such a revolu- 
tion of the social and industrial system.” 

Aside fre f er @ ant as to 

\side from further argument as tc 
whether, when the right to employ 
union men in preference to nonunion 
men is not seriously questioned, it can 
be illegal to request or induce one to 
do what he has a perfect right to do, 
must come the question, how will Judge 
Adams’ and similar decisions fare in a 
higher court? 

Frederick H. Cooke, author of “The 
Law of Trade and Labor Combina- 
tions,” New York, draws out a hint in 
the response to an interesting question 
covering a hypothetical case similar. 

Q. Suppose the manufacturer of a cer- 
tain brand of baking powder makes a grocer 
a discount, provided the grocer agrees to sell 
that brand exclusively—would such a con 
tract be illegal or criminal? 

A. If the decision in Christensen v. Peo- 
ple be sound (Judge Adams’ decision), it 
seems to follow that such a contract consti 
tutes an illegal “discrimination in favor of 
one class” (i. e., those manufacturing such 
brand’ of powder), or is illegal as “tending 
to create a monopoly in favor of” such manu- 
facturers. It seems, however, that the law 
is, or had been supposed to be, well settled 
to the contrary. It is interesting to note 
that the Supreme Court of Illinois (which 
has general power to review the decisions of 
the Appellate Court) has passed upon the 
legality of what is substantially the precise 
situation described in the above query. 
That court saw nothing illegal in a contract 
by which a wholesale dealer in A®tna sew- 
ing machines agreed to sell them to retail 
dealers agreeing to deal exclusively in AZtna 
machines and to purchase their supplies from 
such wholesale dealer; the latter, on the 
other hand, agreeing to furnish them the 
machines at discount. The court said: 
“We see nothing in such a contract so in 
restraint of trade as to make it in that re- 
spect against public policy, and require that 
it should be adjudged void. We know of no 
warrant of authority therefor.” And there 
is a long succession of decisions to the same 
effect. 


William V. Rooker, a prominent 
Indianapolis lawyer, arguing as others 
that a closed shop agreement does not 
create or tend to create a monopoly per 
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se illegal or criminal, further looks upon 
the closed shop in a different light. 


“The purpose of a contract for a closed 
shop is,” he says, ‘only incidentally hostile to 
non-union labor. The object and intent are 
to give the union authority over the men 
employed to do certain work. The purpose 
is discipline. The object is to exact obedi- 
ence to certain fixed scales of efficiency and 
decorum. The common law rule as to fel- 
low servants makes employes responsible for 
the conduct of one another, to the extent of 
sacrificing limb and life. With so great a 
charge as this placed upon them, can it be 
said that there is or ought to be any moral 
or legal objection to employes exercising a 
voice in the selection of their fellow work- 
men—those for whose good conduct so. great 
an indemnity in favor of the employer is by 
law exacted from the employe? To subor- 
dinate men and their individual interests so 
largely to the general welfare of the State, 
as Judge Adams appears inclined to do, 
would, it seems, bring us at once to the prac- 
tical realization of socialism in its purest 
forms.” 


Judge Ludwig’s decision is merely a 
ruling identical with but not confirming 
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Judge Adams’ ruling in the Illinois 
Appellate Court. Many of us probably 
agree in believing that if the employer 
can limit employment in his business to 
a specified kind of laborers, for white 
laborers or non-union laborers, and re- 
fuse to hire colored laborers or union- 
ists, then the correlative right must ex- 
ist in laborers—members of a trade 
union—to work only for an employer 
who will recognize their union and re- 
fuse to work for him unless he will 
limit employment in his business to 
members of their union. However de- 
batable the point, it is to be hoped that 
either the Illinois or the Wisconsin 
case, or some other in which the ques- 
tion of the closed shop can be authori- 
tatively passed upon, will be carried to 
the highest court, that we may have a 
ruling as to whether agreements now 
binding thousands of men and their em- 
ployers are criminal or not. 


E. B. 


Notes and Articles of Social and 
Industrial Interest 


Enemies of the Republic 


Lincoln Steffens, in McClure’s for Au- 
gust. 

“Political corruption is a force by 
which a_ representative democracy is 
transformed into an oligarchy repre- 
sentative of special, interests, and the 
medium of revolution is the party.” Not 
a single party, but either party which 
can serve the “special interests’ in 
power. It was the Democratic party 
which furnished the “enemies of the re- 
public,” whom Mr. Steffens found in 
Missouri; it was the Republican party 
which furnished the “enemies of the re- 
public,” whom, in his current article, 


Mr, Steffens describes with _ their 
“operations” in Illinois. 
We, who believe that the greater 


number of citizens are honest and hon- 
estly prefer zood government, wonder 
sometimes why that greater number fail 


to get honest administration and incor- 
ruptible officials oftener than they do. 
Mr. Steffens has gone to some pains to 
make it again doubly clear to us. The 
good citizens are divided, about equally, 
into two parties ; the great body of good 
citizens “stick’’ not to one party and 
work together; half of them “stick” to 
one party and half to another, and so 
work against each other—or rather are 
worked against each other by the “graft- 
ers,” big and little, who know no party 
but either one which will best serve their 
purposes. 





“Graft,” says Mr. Steffens, “knows no poli- 
tics, but the ‘good citizen’ does. To the 
grafter a party is but a tool of his trade, and 
the party to which a majority of the citizens 
belong is his party. He does not belong to 
it, it belongs to him. The result is that 
neither of our great parties truly represent 
us; both stand to-day for graft. They dif- 
fer upon other unessential things; they are 
alike in this, that whichever party is in 
power is the grafter’s party. Now wherever 
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we have gone, we have found that the big- 
gest grafter is Big Business, and Big Busi- 
ness kept changing its party to the majority. 
After Missouri I visited three Republican 
states—Ohio, New York and Illinois. The 
railroad that took me into Illinois turned 
Republican at the state line. A trust which 
had dealt with the Democrats in Missouri 
appeared in New York with the Republicans. 
So with another trust—in Missouri a Demo- 
crat, at home in Ohio it is a Republican, and 
so it goes with national politics. | Wall 
street, and all that “Wall Street” connotes, 
was Republican till President Roosevelt, re- 
fusing to acknowledge the privilege of cap- 
ital, enforced the law against a combination 
. of railroads. Then Wall street began plot- 
ting with the Republican leaders for the 
nomination of a “safe man” for president, 
and when that “safe man” died, looked to 
the Democrats—looked with its great cam- 
paign contribution for a bribe—and corrupt 
Democratic leaders, itching for the great 
financial graft, began search for a “safe 
man.” 

“If the good citizen would do as the cor- 
rupt politician and the corrupting business 
man do, shift freely from one party to the 
other as the change served his interest, then 
both parties would represent good citizen- 
ship. They would differ—more than they 
do now—on broad questions of public policy, 
but they would both stand as they do not 
now, for the public interest. But the good 
citizen is “loyal to party.” Half the loyalty 
that is betrayed by parties would, if devoted 
to the state and the nation, save the country 
and the parties, too! Such independence, 
however, would mean _ non-partizanship 
in state and national politics, and_ the 
good citizen is only just learning, with many 
a qualm of conscience, to vote independently 
in municipal elections. In state and _na- 
tional politics he votes too constantly, not 
for his state and the United States, but for 
‘his party.’ Hence his party can deliver his 
vote. Hence his party does deliver his 
vote in Ohio, New York, and Illinois, as in 
Missouri—to all comers with “pulls” and 
bribes.” 


It is a plain statement of general con- 
ditions, which, after tracing them in 
Democratic Missouri, Mr. Steffens finds 
again fully exemplified in Republican 
Illinois. In both states he shows how, 
after the struggle, public opinion has 
triumphed. In the rise of Deneen in 
Illinois, as in the rise of Folk in Mis- 
souri, Mr. Steffens records the restora- 
tion of the control of the party from the 
“special interests” to the people. Their 
rise is a reform which, he believes, “aims 
to make the government, municipal and 
state, represent not bribers, not corrupt 
politicians, not corrupting business men, 
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but the common interests of the state— 
the citizens and friends, not the enemies 
of the republic.” 


A Waiters’ Union Manages A 
Hotel of Its Own 


Co-operation is assuming more and 
more extensive proportions in England, 
as the report of the recent congress at 
Stratford shows. New fields for its ap- 
plication are constantly being invaded 
and the general supposition that co- 
operative management stifles progress- 
ive enterprise is frequently shown to 
be erroneous. An example is to be seen 
in the fact that the Tudor Hotel, man- 
aged by a waiters’ union, is about to 
open a roof garden cafe. Though these 
are well known in America and on the 
continent and are much appreciated in 
warm weather, London has been with- 
out them until this innovation was made 
by the waiters’ union in its hotel. We re- 
print from an account in the London 
Daily News this description of the first 
experiment in co-operative hotel pro- 
prietorship by those who do the work: 


The Tudor Hotel forms one of the most 
interesting experiments in co-operative own 
ership yet attempted. It is owned en- 
tirely by members of the International So- 
ciety of Waiters, the Geneva Union. The 
majority of the shareholders are waiters 
working either in London or in the con- 
tinental capitals. The minority are men 
who until recently were working either as 
waiters or chefs, or in some other capacity 
in connection with hotels or restaurants. 
The manager, the sub-manager, the head 
waiter, most of the waiters, the chef, the 
chief porter and most of the other em- 
ployes at the hotel are shareholders and 
part proprietors in the business. 

When the Tudor Hotel was for sale nine 
London waiters formed a syndicate and 
then a company. The shares were taken 
up by members of the Geneva Union, £11,- 
000 in £1 shares and £12,500 in debentures. 
The lease of the hotel, with its furniture and 
stock as it stood, was bought for £22,500. 
There was left only £800 as working capi- 
tal. But these old waiters were experts. 
They were not financiers; but there was 
nothing about a hotel which they needed 
teaching, though most of the chiefs of them 
came to London only ten or a dozen years 
ago as boys in boarding houses. 

The mémbers of the waiters’ union are 
now anxious to start other hotels on a simi- 
lar basis. 
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Non-Union Strikes 


Strikes by non-union men have re- 
cently been of frequent occurrence. 
The sheer futility of keeping the men 
from acting together is shown convinc- 
ingly. The Parry Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, the head of which 
has been so much to the fore in ad- 
vocating ‘“‘union smashing”’ tactics, and 
who has taken especial pride in the non- 
unionizing of his factories, has lately 
experienced an extensive strike. <A 
“strike-breakers’ strike” took place the 
other day at the Chicago packing 
houses. To those who see the solution 
of the labor problem in the employment 
of non-union men exclusively, and who 
regard the “scab” as the only working- 
man of truly heroic mold, we commend 
the following account, which we take 
from the Chicago Tribune’s report of 
the great stockyards strike: 

The 350 laborers employed at the Ham- 
mond plant struck in the morning for an 
increase in wages. They won. 

The company has been paying its non- 
union men $3 a day since the strike began. 
A rumor spread that the packers would be 
willing to pay more if forced to, and a 
strike was the result. The men threw down 
their work and informed the foremen that 
they must have more money. 

A hurried conference was held and it was 
decided to give the men $4 a day. Nearly 
half of the force went to work, while the 
others considered the offer. These men de- 
cided that $5 would be as easily obtained as 
$4, and held off. 

In order that the work might not stop 
altogether, their demands were granted, and 
for fifteen minutes peace reigned through- 
out the plant. 

Then the $4 men found out that the others 
were receiving $5, and they struck again. 
After a few more conferences all the men 
were sent back to their work with the under- 
standing that all would receive $5 a day so 
long as the strike lasts. 


World’s Fair Trip for N.C. R. 
Employes 
“We want you to go to the World’s Fair 


because you will come back filled with new 
ideas, I have gone to every exposition that 
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I could’ and I learned something at each of 
them. We will back up our suggestion and 
invitation to go there by our money. The 
company is going to do this-because it pays 
us to do it and we cannot afford not to do 
it,” said John H. Patterson, president of 
the National Cash Register Company, when 
he called all his employes together recently 
to explain the plan, 


Each head of department and his assistant, 
each foreman and assistant, and their wives, 
and each of the 600 girl employes are to 
be sent for a period of two weeks, with 
railroad and sleeping-car fare and admis- 
sion to the grounds while in Sr. Louis, fully 
paid by the company. In addition to this 
Mr. Patterson has decided to close down the 
entire plant during the first two weeks in 
August in order to allow all of his 4,000 em- 
ployes to visit the exposition, and he fur- 
ther announces that the time spent at the 
Fair will not be deducted from the annual 
vacations due to those entitled to them, 
although they will receive pay for the time 
while they are at the Fair. 


The People’s Baths 


“Not only as a gift, but as an ex- 
pression of confidence in the self-re- 
spect of the poor,’ the people’s 
baths at 325 and 327 East Thirty- 
eighth street, New York, were formally 
presented to the New York As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. This new Milbank me- 
morial, the gift of Mrs. Elizabeth Mil- 
bank Anderson, was built at a cost of 
approximately $150,000. It has fifty- 
nine showers and three tubs for men 
and thirty-six showers and six tubs for 
women, 

Two separate entrances lead directly into 
waiting rooms provided with benches in 
white birdseye maple. A small office con- 
nects. with the waiting rooms, and from this 
the bath tickets and soap and towels are dis- 
tributed and receipts for valuables given. 
The interior of the building is finished in 
Italian white marble. In the basement are 
two 135-horsepower engines, an electric mo- 
tor and steam drying apparatus for the tow- 
els. Baths are free except when the associa- 
tion furnishes soap and towels. Then five 
cents is charged. 

This year also a free public bath- 
house was opened on Coles street, near 
Railroad avenue, Jersey City. 








A Small Educational Venture 
By Vida D. Scudder. 


It is astonishing how many things 
we all think about on which academic 
classrooms and textbooks and lecturers 
have nothing to say. Sometimes it 
seems as if the topics that interested us 
most, and the questions that searched 
most deeply, had never got into the edu- 
cational scheme at all. And this is true 
in a way, for the matters that most 
need thinking about are often the new 
issues that rise from life as it progresses 
and have not had time to enter accepted 
interpretations. In regard to these in- 
sistent matters we have to flounder 
along by ourselves; or else, and better, 
to get light by talking them over with 
our friends; or to find inspiration from 
the words of some unseen friend on 
whose book we happen to stumble. 

People discovered, some generations 
ago, that the awful science of sociology 
had a concrete and human side; but we 
are realizing more and more every day 
the immense variety in the aspects of 
life which the new point of view shows 
to us. Interest in these aspects is grow- 
ing more intense and more widely 
spread all the time. So many books 
and articles are written, so many 
rectures given, so many reform jour- 
nals published, that one would sup- 
pose the public appetite on such sub- 
jects would be sated. But it is not. The 
demand increases constantly for guid- 
ance in common thought and study, es- 
pecially in lines not treated by formal 
education. 

The College Settlements Association 
is trying, through a modest new scheme, 
to offer a little of such guidance to any 
who may care for it. Many requests 
come to the association, from its own 
college chapters, from women’s clubs, 
from settlements, and so on, for sug- 
gestions of short study courses that 
shall direct reading and discussion on 
social subjects. Accordingly, a commit- 
tee of the association has prepared a 
series of short syllabi, free to members 


College Settlement Association 
Mytra L. Jones, Editor 
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of the association, sold at trifling charge 
to others, which it is hoped will meet 
the need. 

The first set consists in three leaflet 
syllabi, of from four to eight pages 
each. Number one is entitled “Biog- 
raphies of Social Leaders.’ “Few ways 
of studying social ideals,” says the in- 
troductory note, “are more suggestive 
than that of learning to know the great 
men who have dedicated their lives to 
social ends. To enter their intimacy, 
and at the same time to study the move- 
ments with which they were identified, 
is to approach the history of social re- 
form vitally and naturally.” The sylla- 
bus, after a general reference, presents 
different groups of biographies  ar- 
ranged in each group in chronological 
order. First comes a group of philan- 
thropists, from John Howard to Booker 
Washington; then a group of industrial 
reformers; then a group of socialists 
and political reformers, including such 
names as Mill, Mazzini, Kropotkine 
and Morris; and finally, a small group 
of social radicals inspired by religion. 
The biographies given have been very 
carefully selected, and each is charac- 
terized in a few lines, so that the student 
can judge a little of the appeal of the 
book for him. 

The second syllabus is on Modern 
Philanthropy. It gives under a topical 
division suggestions of certain of the 
most modern and available books, with 
brief descriptions showing the chief 
points of value. 

The third syllabus deals with a mat- 
ter which has agitated Christian folk 
for a long time, and is beginning to agi- 
tate all thoughtful people. ‘In eras of 
social awakening,” says the introduc- 
tory note, “the questions which gather 
around the subject of Luxury and Sac- 
rifice always become vivid. This was 
the case in the days of St. Francis, when 
hundreds of men, forsaking not only 
luxury, but all private property, vowed 
themselves with joy to the service of 
Lady Poverty. It was again the case 
in the pre-revolutionary movement of 
the eighteenth century, when Rousseau 
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was but one among many to raise in an 
artificial society the cry of Simplifica- 
tion of Life. To-day the question of 
the right use and limits of personal 
property rises before us once more, il- 
lumined by the light of economic 
science, and brought vividly home by 
the social unrest of the times. No sub- 
ject is more interesting to study, none 
of greater personal concern.” The title 
given to this syllabus is “The Morals of 
Spending.” It was a surprise to the 
compiler to find how much stimulating 
and vigorous thought had been given to 
this subject by men of types varving 
from extreme radical to extreme con- 
servative, from artists to economists, 
from Christians to agnostics. The 
outlines mention a few of the more sug- 
gestive books, and conclude with a list 
of topics to be studied in connection 
with special reading: “What is Lux- 
ury?’ “Is Voluntary Poverty a Modern 
Possibility ?” ‘Fashion; How Far to be 
Observed by a Free Agent?” “Ideal 
Scope of Handicraft in the Modern 
World,” “The Christian Attitude To- 
ward Personal Possessions,” and so on. 
Already a society scattered through the 
United States is studying on the lines 
of this bibliography, in preparation for 
a discussion of Simplicity of Life, to 
be held at a conference in August. 
Surely, joint study and discussion of a 
question of this kind, with the help of 
the best that has been written about it, is 
of immediate practical value. 

In addition to these three short syl- 
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labi, a bibliography of twelve pages has 
been prepared on “Conditions of City 
Life,” by Emily Greene Balch, associate 
professor of economics at Wellesley 
College. The references are grouped 
under the following heads: The Citi- 
zens, Housing, Health, Education, 
Recreation, Art in City Life, Municipal 
Functions.” This bibliography was the 
basis of study for an interesting and in- 
terested class of social workers in Deni- 
son House last winter. Other settle” 
ments forming study classes might find 
the bibliography of practical help. 

These are all the outlines that have 
been issued at present. As the demand 
may warrant issue others will appear. 
Two are already prepared on a fasci- 
nating scheme: ‘Social Ideals in Eng- 
lish Letters,” a study which, one almost 
ventures to say, presents English litera- 
ture from a new viewpoint. Others are 
promised, one on “Organized Labor,” 
giving the best and most suggestive 
things written on that great subject; 
another on “Social Fiction,” presenting 
and classifying the best among the vast 
numbers of novels which from the time 
of “Oliver Twist” have pictured social 
wrongs and studied social remedies. 
This list could, if made welcome, be re- 
vised and re-issued with additions every 
vear. 

Any or all of these outlines, or infor- 
mation about them, can be obtained 
from the secretary of the association, 
Miss Sarah Graham Tomkins, 1904 
Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


From Social Settlement Centers 


A new edition of the “Bibliography of Settlements” is being prepared. Names 


and addresses of new settlements, nex 
improvement of the next edition over the old will be gratefully receiz 


material of old, and suggestions for the 
ived by the 


editor, Mrs. Frank Hugh Montgomery, 5548 Woodlawn avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Forward Movement, Chicago 


The outing work of the Forward Move- 
ment is being carried on extensively this year 
as usual on the wooded shores of Lake Mich- 
igan, near Saugatuck. Many new plans are 
under process of development and realiza- 
tion. Although tents provide the accommo- 


dation to a large extent, there are a number 
of buildings on the grounds. A special laun- 
dry building has just been erected and the 
kitchen has been much enlarged. Hereto- 
fore the population has been made up for the 
most part of children from the great city 
who are able to pay nothing for their stay in 
the country. While these are the ones for 
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whom the place is primarily designed and 


will be maintained, an effort is being put 
forth to make it available and attractive for 
clerks and young working men and women 
who can pay a moderate amount for tlieir 
summer outing. A large manufacturing 
plant in Chicago is considering the project 
of building on the grounds at Saugatuck to 
house employes to be sent from its factory. 
Dr. George W. Gray, head of the Forward 
Movement, is planning to add to the general 
work some Chautauqua features, and has 
the promise of lecturers to come and give 
their services. 


‘Westminster House, Buffalo 


The annual report of this settlement lays 
especial emphasis, and deservedly, upon the 
value of the work of the visiting nurses in 
strengthening the bonds between the neigh- 
borhood and the settlement center. A visit- 
ing nurse is in continual residehce and her 
ministrations are made of much additional 
value by the excellent diet kitchen main- 
tained. A number of surgical appliances 
have recently been given and the nurse has 
had at her disposal flowers and delicacies 
which have from time to time. been. con- 
tributed. 


Browning Hall, London 


Browning Hall profits by a significant 
decision of one of its oldest friends 
and best non-resident workers. Confronted 
by his physican with the choice of giving 
up either his commercial career or his set- 
tlement work, Mr. Cecil Rogerson decides 
to contribute his entire time to the sub- 
wardenship. Thus long: needed relief is af- 
forded the heavily over-burdened warden 
and an inspiring example is set which is 
deeply impressing all who know the man 
and what it means for him to devote him- 
self to the public service. 


Chicago Commons 


How the time element tells upon capably led 
settlement endeavor is strikingly illustrated in 
the educational and social success of the Choral 
Club. For six years the struggle to rally 
and effectively conduct:an adult chorus was 
very indecisive. But at last the higher 
ideals possessed a growing nucleus with in- 
terest and enthusiasm, and for two years 
the club has been the most attractive, up- 
lifting and unifying influence among the 
young people of the district. It numbers 70 


members. Its rendering of “The Rose 
Maiden” was said to be one of the best 
choral effects ever heard in Elgin, Ill. The 


four days the club spent there at Camp 
Commons tested and demonstrated the rare 
spirit possessing the whole membership. Its 
financial support of the children’s chorus 
and co-operation in settlement work for oth- 
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ers reach the high-water mark of self con- 
quest yet attained among us. 

Our summer force of residents numbers 
sixteen, five of whom are required con- 
stantly at camp. The day nursery, sum- 
mer kindergarten, playground, bathing, milk 
distribution, rug weaving, embroidery class, 
library and outings keep the remainder hard 
at work. The steady demands of the neigh- 
borhood church work make heavy drafts on 
the residents. 


Mansfield House, London 


Excursions to the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge were recently made by par- 
ties from Mansfield House. In the last 
number of the Mansfield House Maga- 
zine descriptions of the events are given by 
some of those,who went along. Forty-six 
journeyed to Oxford in omnibuses, and that 
the day was enjoyed by all is evident from 
the enthusiastic accounts of the beauties of 
the place and the hospitality afforded them 
by the undergraduates who took them in 
charge on their arrival. Each of several 
small groups were piloted around by stu- 
dents, who explained the objects of interest 
and made an especial attempt to give their 
guests some idea of the college life and 
spirit. Before the day was over each guide 
took his party to his apartments for a little 
tea. The expedition to Cambridge was car- 
ried out in a similar way. 

The Men’s Club is prospering and 50 new 
members have joined since the beginning of 
the year, making the total membership 350 
at present. 


oe 
Mrs. Josefa Humpal-Zeman, 2 well-known 
settlement worker and Bohemian journalist, 


and whose article in THE Commons for 
July on “Bohemia: A Stir of Its Social 
Conscience” aroused muych interest, has 


een honored by an invitation from Prague, 
3ohemia, having been offered the position 
of secretary of the progressive Bo- 
hemian Woman’s Club. She left Chicago 
April 28, and, after a brief visit to London 
and Holland, took charge of the work. 
The club rooms are the meeting place of 
the successful National Woman’s Council 
(Ustredni Spolek Ceskych Zen), the Teach- 
ers’ Federation, Union of Women Telegra- 
phers, the working women gathered in the 
National Socialists organization, the Social 
Democratic women’s clubs, the Damska Be- 
seda (a pleasure club), and the University 
Women’s Club—known as “Slavia.” The 
rooms consist? of a reading room, lecture 
hall, coffee-house and lodging rooms for 
women tourists. An information bureau is 
to be established and tourists from all parts 
of the world will be welcomed. 

The club rooms are called “Zensky Kub,” 
and are located in Jungman street No. II, at 
the center of Prague. Mrs. Zeman took up 
her duties July 1. 
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Book Review 


Common Sense of Municipal Trading. 


The recent London County Council elec- 
tions have elicited two campaign manifestoes 
which rank as literature and will be read 
everywhere English is spoken. Mr. Sidney 
Webb’s little volume on London education 
illuminates the issues at stake under the 
dust and tumult of the unhallowed and di- 
visive sectarian strife over the Education Act 
of 1902. Of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s companion 
volume on “The Common Sense of Mu- 
nicipal Trading” (Constable & Co.), the 
London Daily News, in an advance notice, 
says: “The book is full of wisdom and in- 
sight and literally peppered with the criti- 
cisms of life and things that are expected 
of its author. These 120 pages show Mr. 
Shaw at his best. Something of the funda- 
mental pity for lives stunted and trodden 
down and cast as rubbish on the dust heap, 
which illuminated all Mr. Shaw’s earlier 
works, runs through all his pungent criticism 
of the shibboleths of a day. The platitude 
of ‘The Times’’ attack on ‘municipal social- 
ism,’ the futility of the civic ideals of the 
smail tradesmen who control the 28 borough 
councils of London, the hollowness of the 
appeal for industrial freedom against mu- 
nicipal advance, are shown in their raw and 
ineffective dreariness. Behind the whole 
subject is the ideal of a possible civilization 
in the far future, even for London and the 
great cities of England.” 


The Age of Combat 


By Katherine Elizabeth Dopp. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Square, 12mo; 160 pages. 45 cents. 
Rand, McNally & Co. Chicago. 


This second volume in the Industrial and 
Social History Series, monthly, follows the 
interesting initial treatment of the Tree 
Dwellers. The author has a clear field and 
lead in her unique educational effort to make 
prehistoric life real to the child mind of the 
primary grades by simple story and interest- 
ing pictures. 


American Pauperism and the Abolition of 
Poverty. 


By Isador Ladoff. 
50 cents. 

This is a sincere and impassioned treat- 
ment of some of the facts and figures of 
dependency and industry from the socialist 
point of view. There is a massing of statis- 
tics in convenient form from many well- 
known private and public sources, relieved 
by current concrete incidents illustrative of 
conditions or tendencies. Not enough care- 
ful discrimination is made in using either 
facts or figures. The worst phases of the 
child labor situation, for instance, are massed 
irrespective of date or place, and are unre- 
lieved by the slowly bettering conditions due 
to the agitation akin to that of this volume. 
Conditions existing before stricter legislation 
‘improved them in northern states are said 
to be materially unchanged on account of 


Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
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“Pillar’d around by everlasting hills, 
Robed in the drapery of descending floods.” 


NIAGARA 
FALLS 








One of the natural wonders of the 
world. A charming place at any sea- 
son of the year, reached from every 
direction by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A visit to the Falls is an object 
lesson in Geography; an exhibition of 
landscapes that no painter can equal, 
and a glimpse of the latest develop- 
ments of the industrial world. 


A copy of Four Track Series No. 9, ‘Two Days at 
Niagara Falls,” will be sent free upon receipt of a 
two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York 














THE COLLECTIVIST SOCIETY, 
New York City. 


Are You Interested 
in Social Questions? 


If so, we want you to read 
The Collectivist Society Pamphlets. 


No. 1—An Exposition of Socialism and 
Gatecevien. 

y A CHURCHMAN, 48pages. (25th Thousand.) 

No. +~-Bolhedn of the Collectivist Society. 

anuary, 1903. Cgntaining Address to the Public 
and Constitution. 32 pages. 

No. 4—The Socialism of Jesus : 
Learned. 

By Disciputus. 


A Lesson 


40 pages. 


For sample pamphlet, send twe-cent stamp to 


The Collectivist Society, 


P. 0. Box 1663, New York City. 


PR. BOTAN calds BER hs PEN A Fe ge CERES 
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A. E. SPITZER, Prest. C.J. SPITZER, Secy.-Treas 


Are You a Busy Man? 





And want to keep thoroughly posted 
on things affecting your business, your 
profession, or your purse. If so, we 
can assist you. We receive all the 
principal papers in the United States, 
and have them read daily for such 
items as are of interest to our sub- 
scribers. In this way we furnish you 
the very earliest information obtain- 
able on any subject. Our blue book, 
giving full information, will be sent 
free upon request. 


20th Century iis 
Clipping Bureau, 


Grt. Northern Bldg., 77 Jackson Boul., Chicago 





Summer Cottages at Macatawa, 
Mich., to Rent for the Season 


Recently built cottage, furnished. seven rooms and 
bathroom with running water, on Lake Michigan 
shore, south of Macatawa, seven hours from Chicago 
by Graham & Morton daily line steamers. Fine site 
between lake and woods. Apply ‘‘ COTTAGE,” care 
The Commons, 180 Grand Ave., Chicago. 


Special Investigations of 
Social Conditions 


“Social Aspects of the Saloon” 

The Commons for November, 1900 

“Juvenile Delinquency and the 
Juvenile Court ” 

The Commons for February, 1901 

“School Children’s Earnings, 


Spendings and Savings” 
The Commons for June, 1903 


“Boy Problem Number” 
The Commons for March, 1901 
“Hull House Labor Museum,” 


Illustrated 
The Commons for May, 1902 


Orders for Extra Numbers will be filled 
by mail for five cents_a copy. 
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the lawless child-labor of the South. While 
a true picture cannot be drawn without 
shadows, neither can it be true to fact if 
drawn wholly in shadow. Socialism is the 
author’s one hope for the abolition of pov- 
erty, but it is treated by assumption without 
either proof or the hint of an evolutionary 
process. Yet such volumes have their value 
if sufficient allowance is made for strained 
vision and devotion to one ideal. 

The Still Hunter. 

By Theodore S. Van Dyke. 
lan Company. 

Systematic, minute and exhaustive in its 
analysis of the methods of still-hunting 
deer, this book is what it aims to be, more 
a text book for the already initiated than 
a picturesque treatment of: interest to the 
general reader. In great detail the habits 
of the deer are portrayed, and instructions to 
the hunter how to act seem to cover almost 
every conceivable emergency. And yet we con- 
cider it a fair question if the sportsman does 
not find as much enjoyment in trying to learn 
in actual experience without the aid of a text- 
book of instructions as with it. Even if 
one blunders hopelessly at the start, he 
usually enjoys most in a sport the exercise 
of skill attained through his own patient 
thought and reasoning in adapting his ac- 
tions to the conditions at hand. The ideal 
way no doubt is for the instruction and the 
practice to go hand in hand. We rather 
think that the sportsman who bases his skill 
upon his own experience enlightened by the 
wealth of suggestion by an authority like 


The Macmil- 


Mr. Van Dyke will come very near to get- 
ting the maximum of enjoyment out of his 
favorite sport if it be the still-hunting of 
the deer. 
Pagan vs. Christian Civilizations 

By S. H. Comings. Charles H. Kerr & 
Co., Chicago. 

In these hundred pages the pagan scorn 


fer labor is shown to obtain largely to-day. 


By illustration from many sources the 
training of the hands is shown to be the 
basis of mental power. 


The author sees the decay of our national 
life unless the creative impulse in man can 
be seen to be the only road to true moral 
and spiritual power. 

Therefore he advocates a complete system 
of free,, self-supporting industrial schools 
and collegés in every part of our country. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Anthracite Coal Communities. 

By Peter Roberts, Ph. D. The Macmillan 
Company. An extended review of this book 
may be expected in The Commons for Sep- 
tember. 

The Better New York. 

3y Dr. W. H. Tolman and Charles Hem- 
street. Afterward by Josiah Strong. Baker 
& Taylor Company, New York. Notice later. 








Drink to Your 
Own Health 


There is one place where you can literally drink to your own 
health and feel that it is more than a mere matter of senti- 
ment. When you drink the waters of 


French Lick--West Baden Springs 


You can’t help feeling better. They clear the system, tone 
up the digestive and assimilative organs and bring health to 
the sick, strength to the weak and recuperation to the 
weary in a natural way—something drugs can never do. 
The recreations and society will relieve the mind and leave 
you in the best of condition for another year. 


A 10-Hour Run from Chicago 


: : of serge Parlor and dining cars 
“trom Chicago.” MMU TUE CU cet iecpccs on 


night trains. 


Hotel rates from $8 to $35 per week, 

including free use of all the waters. 
Cut out this ad, sign it, send it to us and get booklet telling about the 
waters and giving list of hotels and boarding houses, with their rates. 


Monon Office, 232 Clark Street, Chicago 


Please mention THE CoMMONS when writing to advertisers. 

















CHARITIES 


A Weekly Review of Philanthropy 
Published by the New York Charity Organization Society 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Ph. D., Editor 


CHARITIES js a publication of general circulation devoted exclusively 
to the field of practical philanthropy and social uplift. Its aim is to 
keep its readers thoroughly abreast of the times in all things 
charitable---the latest news, the newest thought, pertinent com- 
ment, instructive experience, telling achievement. It is an 
admirable running-mate for The Commons. 

CHARITIES has led in the crusades against pauperism, mendicancy, 
tuberculosis, bad housing, child labor. 

CHARITIES js published weekly for the charity worker, the settle- 
ment worker, the friendly visitor, the physician, the trained nurse, 
the committeeman, the board member. It is for all who are interested 
in charity practically, theoretically, financially. ‘‘As necessary 
to the student of sociology as the medical journal is to the pro- 
gressive physician.’’ 

CHARITIES jis published every Saturday. The first number in 
each month is an illustrated magazine three times the size of the 
usual weekly issue which it displaces. The subscription price 
for all issues is $2.00 a year. Magazine numbers, twelve. yearly, 
$1.00 a year. 


Special trial subscription, 8 months (32 tssues), $1.00 














“No student of the social problems of need and relief can go astray who follows its admirable 
guidance.”—FRaNKLIN H. Gippines, Professor Sociology, Columbia University. 


“It is unique in its field and is indispensable.” —Epwin R. A. SeLieman, Professor Political 
Economy and Finance, Columbia University. 


“It isa most valuable magazine for all of us who wish to keep posted in the best methods 
of charitableaction.’"’-—RoBErT Treat Pars, Boston. 


“CHARITIES is the trade journal of philanthropic work.”—Joszra Lez, Boston. 


“This paper is indispensable to all who are interested in practical philanthropy as workers or 
contributors.” —Ernest P. BicKNELL. General Secretary, Chicago Bureau of Charities. 


Fill out this blank, tear off, send 
to publisher with $1.00 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, 
105 E. 22d Street, New York: 


Enclosed find one dollar, for which send me CHARITIES for 
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Please mention THp Commons when writing to advertisers. 














CURRENT LITERATURE offers a service to 
every busy man and woman—a great time-saving service. It 
carefully reviews for you the leading magazines and other 
periodicals of the United States and Europe, gleaning from 
them the most interesting, instructive and valuable portions. 
It selects the ablest writings on Science, World-Politics, In- 
dustries, Literature, Art, Music, the Drama, Invention, the 
best Poetry. It also reviews and describes the latest books, 
giving publisher and cost. 


CURRENT LITERATURE is an illustrated 
monthly magazine in which is the cream of the best things 
published—and in just the shape to be most helpful, valuable 


and interesting. It keeps you in perfect touch with all that 
is being said and thought in the intellectual world. 











Announcement 


A change of management has brought a new spirit into 
CURRENT LITERATURE. Dr. Charles B. Spahr, 
formerly of The Outlook, and well known for his work on 
economic and social topics, has assumed editorial charge, 
and under his control many new features have been intro- 
duced and a spirit that renders it of great importance to all 
interested in social problems. A department of Current 
Discussion has been opened, in which both sides of every 
important question will be stated fairly and impartially—a 
feature that will be of especial interest during the coming 
presidential campaign. 





Twenty-five cents a copy—$3.00 a year. Sample copies 10 cents—none free. 
Special trial subscription of six months $1.00, if you mention The Commons. 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING co 
34 W. 26th Street, NEW YORK 


Please mention THE CoMMONS when writing to advertisers. 














MANITOU STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
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TO ALL NORTHERN RESORTS 


For the tourist who desires to unite pleasure with comfort at moderate cost. For those seeking health in 
the balmy and invigorating lake breezes. For the business man to build up his shattered nerves. Three 
sailings each week between Chicago, Frankfort, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Harbor Springs and Mackinac Island 
connecting for Detroit, Buffalo, etc. Booklet free. 


JOS. BEROLZHEIM, C. P, A., Chicago. 
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ROLL TOP DESK—$18. 


OAK 

EXTENSION SLIDES 
CASTERED 

FINELY FINISHED 


A beautiful piece of office fur- 
niture 
A new business home for you 


Length 50 inches 
Width 30 inches 
Height 49 inches 


A Reason for this Bargain 





I sell direct from factory to you at 
manufacturers’ prices. Write to-day 
for particulars to 


EE. OLP, # Ses 
Other Desks from $8.25 up 
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The Daintiest 
Toilet Powder Made 


destroys the odor of perspiration on body, feet, 
dress shields, or clothing, and gives an unequaled 
sense of cleanliness and comfort. 

The mission of SPIRO POWDER is to 
purify; to sweeten; to give to the toilet ot 
every person of refinement the delicate touch 
of completeness. It is 


THE ORIGINAL AND 


ONLY POWDER 


that will DESTROY THE ODOR OF 
PERSPIRATION, and should have a place on 
every dresser. It is odorless. 

SPIRO POWDER may be dusted on the 
body, feet, dress shields or other garments. In 
any case it is thoroughly effective. It is a 
luxury after the bath,and when so used prevents, 
and gives freedom from, all bodily odors. 

Price 25 cents per box, at drug, toilet, and 
notion counters everywhere. 


FREE SAMPLE -— I your druggist hasn’t 
SPIRO POWDER on hand send his name to us and 
we will mail you Free sample package containing 
enough to prove our claims, also a beautiful colored view 
of Niagara Falls and a copy of our booklet, ‘* USE OF 
SPIRO.”’ This booklet should be read by everybody. 


Every box contains our guarantee. 
Please accept our cordial invitation to try it. 


SPIRO POWDER COMPANY 


500 Main St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








Please mention ‘thE COMMONS when writing to advertisers. 





“Hold Up Your Hands” 


says the highwayman to his victim. There is a safer 
way to ‘‘make’’ money. Thomas W. Lawson explains 
in the clearest, simplest manner the heretofore abstruse 
subject of High Finance, in the SEPTEMBER number of 


verybodys 
agazine 


Last month thousands waited for 2d Edition 
GET YOURS NOW 


The edition of the July number of Everysopy’s Macazine was 300,000 copies 
and all sold out in a few days. For August, 350,000. We are printing 425,000 
for September in the hope of supplyimg the demand, Sold on all news-stands. 


Please mention THE CoMMONs when writing to advertisers, 











